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HREE distinct stages lie ahead of the United Nations 

in their task of securing a reasonable system of peace 
for the world. The first is military victory, the second 
the interregnum of armistice and occupation, the third 
the building of a permanent structure of international 
co-operation. The third depends entirely on the two pre- 
liminary stages, on victory—obviously—yet quite as much 
on the immediate consequences of victory. It would be 
perfectly possible for unco-ordinated action or conflicting 
policy at this intermediate stage to frustrate the most 
complete military success and pave the way not to peace 
but to a further war. 

This is the background of the Moscow Conference. 
Its lasting contribution to world peace will depend on the 
extent to which all three phases of victory and recon- 
struction were covered, agreements reached and policies 
adopted. The Russians tend to lay greatest stress on 
the first phase, and according to the published statements 
“there were frank and exhaustive discussions of the 
measures to be taken to shorten the war against Germany 
and her satellites in Europe.” The wording of the state- 
Ment does not suggest that new decisions were taken. 
The military chiefs discussed fully the plans “ with regard 
to which decisions had already been taken and which 
are already being prepared.” It is possible that some 
secondary operations in Europe may have been speeded 
up, but the real value of these exchanges was to give 
all three Powers a picture of their general plans, and to 
make possible a closer co-ordination of military policy 


The Moscow Conference 








for the future. All reports agree on the sincerity and 
cordiality of the talks between the military leaders. If 
there was any suspicions on the Russian side of the 
supposed halfheartedness or dilatoriness of their Allies, 
these have presumably been dispelled. 

The Conference reached really striking agreement on 
the third phase of peace, the building of a permanent 
organisation for international collaboration. Not only 
do they envisage as a necessity 

a general international organisation, based on the principle 

of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving States and 

open to membership by all such States, large or small, for 

the maintenance of international peace and security. 
They also recognise the permanent responsibility of 
the most powerful nations to give their practical and 
executive support to such an organisation. They will 
continue to act in concert until the general organisation 
is created, and there is no doubt that, once the system 
has been set up, they’ intend to put their overwhelming 
strength behind it. When it is remembered that during 
the last twenty-five years the dominant attitude towards 
international politics in both Russia and the United States 
was isolationist, it can be seen what progress towards 
reality the war has taught. The central problem of inter- 
national organisation is to find means whereby the 
equality of all States, large and small, can be brought 
into adjustment with the virtually sole responsibility of 
the Great Powers in the ultimate issues of force. The 
published resolutions of the Moscow Conference reflect 
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a realisation that both sides of the problem must be 
adequately met. 

In spite of obvious and solid achievement for the first 
and third phases of victory, it is on the second phase, 
the handling of Europe in the closing stages of hostilities 
and during the armistice interregnum, that the maturing 
of these hopeful plans for international collaboration 
depend. One of the most promising facts about the Con- 
ference before it assembled was that it was being held 
in time to secure agreement and co-operation not only 
on the eventual peace, but on the hundred immediate 
problems which seemed to block the approach to final 
settlement. These problems—the status of the Polish 
Government, the frontiers of Poland, the struggle between 
the partisans and the official military forces in both Poland 
and Jugoslavia, the status of the Balkan Governments, 
the attitude to be adopted immediately towards Badoglio 
and subsequently towards Germany and the satellites, 
the general pattern of European reconstruction, federa- 
tions, regional groupings, or a single European council— 
all these were, and are, problems of such importance and 
complexity that any one of them, neglected or postponed, 
could effectively hamstring lasting Allied co-operation. 
The success of the Moscow Conference can only be 
judged by the measure in which these really testing 
questions were considered and a joint policy secured. 

The published evidence is scanty. It is known that 
much more was agreed on than actually appeared in the 
five official declarations. It is also known that the 
atmosphere of the discussions was throughout un- 
expectedly and encouragingly frank, outspoken and 
cordial. One may legitimately hope that the awkward 
corners were turned and the proper priorities established 
by tackling the most immediate problems first, even if 
they also happened to be the most delicate. The fact 
remains that the published evidence does not give all 
the answers for which it was perfectly legitimate to look. 
The most satisfactory feature is, obviously, the setting up 
of a European Commission of the three Powers in London 
to which other nations will be co-opted when questions 
affecting their interests are raised. It is true that this 
Commission is stated very specifically to be an Advisory 
Commission only. At this stage, it could hardly be any- 
thing else. The point is that machinery now exists for 
continuing the discussions and exchanges of view begun 
in Moscow and that the scpoe of the Commsission is 
Europe-wide. One can feel easier about the very obvious 
omissions from the Moscow declarations since the Com- 
mission provides a possibility of carrying on the work. 

Yet it would be useless to deny that the omissions 
are disturbing. Poland is more than ‘ever the highest 
priority, for it is on Polish soil that all the vexed questions 
of the postwar settlement—frontiers, governments, under- 
ground movements, occupation, federations—are present 
in an acute form and are most likely to be raised in the 
shortest space of time. It would have been very re- 
assuring if the occasion of the conference had been used 
to restore relations between the Russian and Polish 
Governments. As it is, no specific mention was made of 
the Polish problem—only Italy and Austria were singled 
out for concrete mention—and outside observers are left 
to hope that the various general statements contained in 
the declarations cover the particular case of Poland. The 
article in which the Powers pledge themselves that 

after the termination of hostilities they will not employ 

their military forces within the territories of other states 

except . . . after joint consultation * 
suggests an agreed policy on occupation, but it turns on 
the phrase “after the termination of hostilities.’ That 
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may not necessarily cover the vital interregnum when all 
the damage can be done. 

The Baikans, too, are not specifically mentioned. Nor is 
the policy to be adopted towards Germany, save for the 
declaration that Germans guilty of atrocities will be sent 
back for trial to the countries where the outrages were 
committed. Possibly the agreement reached over Italy will 
serve as a model for the other enemy countries. An 
Italian Advisory Commission is to be set up, including 
representatives of France and later of Jugoslavia and 
Greece. It will presumably be the task of this Commission 
to oversee the work of the occupying forces, including 
Amgot, and to hasten the destruction of the last remnants 
of the Fascist regime. The Powers pledge themselves to 
restore the full traditional civil liberties, te create “ demo- 
cratic organs of local government,” and to ensure that 
the Central Government is rendered more. popular 
“by the introduction of representatives of those sectors 
of the Italian people who have always opposed Fascism.” 

If this is to be generalised: as a policy for all enemy 
countries, it has many encouraging features. It is a first 
step towards agreement on the of regime which all 
three Powers find acceptable. It establishes their com- 
mon interest in every European enemy nation, irrespective 
of the nationality of the occupying forces. It establishes 
the right of the enemy nation, though defeated, to choose 
its own form of government, and rebuild its own national 
life. By implication, it distinguishes between the political 
regime and the people, and offers the people some hope 
for the future. 

On the wider organisation of Europe tie only hint is 
the reference to Austria. Austrian independence would 
not appear on its own merits to merit so high a priority 
on the Allied agenda. The phrasing of the declaration 
suggests that this inclusion may have a wider significance, 
for it expresses the hope that the independence of Austria 
will 


open the way for the Austrian peoples themselves, as 

well as those neighbouring states which will be faced with 

similar problems, to find that political and economic 
security which is the only basis for lasting peace. 

This may foreshadow a Danubian confederation. If so, 
there is this difficulty that when the Austrians were free 
to express their views on joining a democratic Germany— 
between 1919 and 1933—they showed a strong and con- 
stant trend of opinion in favour of incorporation in 
Germany. It may be so again, and independence must ia- 
clude the right not to be independent. This is essential 
not only as a necessary amplification of the doctrine of 
national freedom, but also as a matter of expediency. It 
is most unlikely that all three of the Great Powers, or any 
two of them, or perhaps any one of them, would use 
force, ten or twenty years hence, to prevent a freely voiced 
reunion of Austria and Germany. That being so, the veto 
had better not be put in the treaty. Another difficulty 
about a Danubian confederation would be the uncertain 
status of Poland, if the confederation were drawn up so 
as to exclude it. Thus, although the declaration may 
imply an acceptance in principle of the idea of federations, 
it assuredly does not fit the idea into a large conception of 
European unity. 

Great though the achievements of the Conference un- 
doubtedly are, these are all queries and hesitations which 
must be raised. The stake of agreement is so high and the 
issues, in terms of human happiness, so vast that it would 
be inexcusable if premature hosannas were to cover up 
the amount of solid work lying ahead, which must be 
accomplished if the interregnum is not to frustrate the 
peace. The Moscow Conference has made a brave start. 
It has conducted its operations in frankness and cordiality. 
It has delivered another enormous blow against the tradi- 
tional psychological isolationism of the Russian and 
American peoples. It has set up machinery for continuing 
the work so auspiciously begun. But the work still has to 
be accomplished, and unless the scope of the unpublished 
agreements is far fuller and more detailed, and more co- 
ordinated than the published results give any right to 
hope, then it is impossible not to feel that the bulk of the 
work still lies ahead. 


_—— 
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Restitution 


NTIL recenily it was one of the accepted assump- 
tions about the post-war settlement that it would 
not involve a resurrection of the reparations problem. No 
lesson of the Versailles settlement seemed to be quite so 
conclusive as that reparations caused far more trouble 
than they were worth, and the all but universal hope was 
that the question need never be raised. But, unfortunately, 
it is being raised, and in the truest sense it is the Germans 
themselves who are raising it. Even if it were possible to 
ignore the damage that has been caused as, so to speak, 
an accidental by-product of Hitler’s war, it is quite im- 
possible to pass over the monumental scale of the Nazis’ 
deliberate exactions from the countries that have come 
into their power. It has been made clear on several occa- 
sions by semi-official discussions in the Russian press 
that the Soviet Government, for one, intends to make a 
claim for restitution to the utmost of the aggressor’s ability 

to pay. There will be—there is—a reparations problem, 

- it will be necessary to have a reparations policy. As 
contribution to the formulation of policy, the 

scant article suggests three principles of action. 

The original hope that there would be no reparations 
sprang, in the main, from the belief that the imposition of 
indemnities was not an appropriate way of punishing the 
guilty. There is a difference between indemnity and resti- 
tution, though it may be difficult to define, and the first 
suggested principle is that there should be no indemnity. 
This means that, contrary to the post-Versailles decision, 
no attempt should be made to collect from the Germans 
the general cost of the war. The principle of assessment, 
to be followed as closely as may prove possible, should be 
to put upon the Germans the burden of returning every- 
thing they have stolen, of restoring everything they have 
needlessly destroyed, but not of restoring the general 
damage of war, which may have been done by the armed 
forces of either side. It should be emphasised that the 
purpose of this suggestion is to accord a priority among 
the beneficiaries, not to lighten the burden on Germany. 
Application of this principle would mean, of course, 
that the American and British claims against Germany 
and Italy would be nil, leaving all that can 
be raised to be divided among the countries that 
have suffered invasion or occupation. The total of 
restitution alone, in the narrow sense, will be quite 
as much as Germany can bear. Figures of Germany’s 
financial exactions in the occupied countries were recently 
given in the House of Commons. The total of occupation 
costs and other such impositions was £3,200 million up 
to the end of September, 1943, and increasing at the rate 
of £100 million a month. In addition, the occupied 
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countries have been compelled, against their interests and 
wishes, to send goods to Germany in return for blocked 
marks to the extent of £1,300 million, increasing by 
£500 million a year. The total of “these. two items is 
£4,500 million, increasing by £1,700 million a year. In 
another twelve months the total will equal the figure that 
was finally fixed as Germany’s liability after the last war. 
Moreover, these figures do not include a penny for the 
enormous loot of all kinds that has been carried off by the 
Germans. 

Moreover, they do not include Russia. Professor Varga, 
one of the most authoritative Soviet economists, has re- 
cently estimated the Russian claim for physical damage at 
between three and four kundred billion* gold roubles, 
with a further even larger amount for pensions, allow- 
ances and other compensations. Not all of this would be 
restitution within the narrow meaning suggested above. 
But the figures could be substantially reduced and still be 
enormous. Professor Varga’s total, converted at the 
nominal rate of exchange, would amount to 
1,600,000 million gold Reichsmarks, or twelve times the 
liability fixed after the last war. It is clear that there will 
have to be some marking down, and the first principle 
here suggested is that restitution, in the sense here 
defined, should alone come into question. 

The second principle relates to the method of collection. 
Most of the difficulties of post-Versailles reparations arose 
out of the fact that, while the victors insisted on money 
payments from Germany, they refused to accept the 
physical counterparts of the money, the goods and 
services which would alone give reality to money pay- 
ments. This led in the end to the elaborate farce of 
lending Germany the money—and rather more than 
enough—to make the reparation payments. The second 
principle is that this time there should be no financial 
reparations whatever. Victors requiring reparations should 
take them in German goods and services, or not at all. 
The Russians are quite clear-headed on this point. They 
are going to require armies of German labourers and 
mountains of German materials to be used in recon- 
struction work in Russia. This method brushes aside 
most of the difficulties that frustrated the old reparations. 
The possibility of transferring machine tools and labour 
from Germany to Russia obviously does not depend on 
the state of the German export trade. Nor does it depend 
on the soundness of the German post-war currency. Nor 
will it create a situation in which Germany would again 
need foreign credits to enable it to fulfil its obligations. 











* See “ The Billion,” page 611. 
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This solution admirably suits Russia’s position. The. 
Russian worker does not fear unemployment, and will 
therefore not resent the importation of foreign labour. 
Nor is the relatively low Russian standard of living likely 
to be depressed by an influx of German workers. But 
other countries may not be in this position. A similar 
plan of direct reparations was proposed by Germany to 
France on more than one occasion after the last war and 
always rejected. The world was in those days under the 
delusion that money could be disembodied from its 
physical counterparts. That dangerous illusion cannot be 
permitted after the present war. Countries having a claim 
to restitution should be given the chance of receiving their 
claim in goods or services from Germany. If they refuse to 
accept, they should not be allowed to make money claims. 

This does not mean that physical transfer will be 
altogether easy, even for the Russians. The recruitment 
of large armies of Germans for labour overseas would 
present its difficulties, whether or not the responsibility 
were laid upon the German Government. The Germans 
themselves have had plenty of experience in the last 
year or two of the difficulty of conscripting foreign labour. 
It is the experience of the reléve in France—an occupied 
disarmed country, with a Government subservient to the 
invader—which has more than anything else shaken the 
French from their apathy and turned them against 
Germany. Even if a similar reaction in Germany be 
regarded with indifference, even if Sauckel’s methods be 


@ e e 
Crisis in 

) es crisis in Argentina is part of a much wider revolu- 

tion which is transforming Latin America in the 
course of this war. The relationship: between the various 
republics and, in turn, their relations with the outside 
world are undergoing profound structural changes. In 
the past, the different states of South America were cut 
off from each other by difficult geography and non- 
existent communications. Most of them were more closely 
linked economically and culturally with Europe or the 
United States than with each other. The general pattern 
of their foreign trade was not a continental exchange, but 
the export of a single raw material in bulk to markets 
overseas. This economic structure atomised the continent 
into a group of separate, self-centred states with no 
regional groupings and few economic ties. 

In this community of self-contained states, Argentina 
aspired to pre-eminence. The Argentine Government 
always looked with deep suspicion on any power or group- 
ing which might threaten its claim to leadership. Outside 
the Continent, the United States seemed to be the chief 
danger, inside any combination of Argentina’s neighbours 
—the “ diagonal,” for example, as the possible association 
of Chile, Bolivia and Brazil came to be called. 

The traditional pattern of Latin America began to 
break during the Great Depression, when the prices and 
markets for raw materials dwindled. A beginning was 
made with the process of diversifying the economies of 
the various states and exploiting the possibilities of inter- 
continental trade. The coming of war speeded up the 
development. Once again Latin America was cut off from 
many of its overseas markets. Inter-continental trade 
appeared all the more essential. A new factor entered 
in—the United States war effort. At a time when other 
markets had dwindled, the United States began buying 
on a great scale in Latin America. This purchasing was 
not simply a question of buying up what the Latin 
American states were already producing. The Americans 
prospected for mew materials. They rediscovered 
Brazilian rubber. Wherever they found supplies of the 
raw materials they needed—and they needed practically 
everything—the Import-Export Bank or the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Cotporation advanced the credits to get the 
exploitation of the needed materials under way. Exploita- 
tion demanded better communications. The lack of them 
had been the “ee single obstacle to inter-continental 
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thought worthy of imitation, it is still true that the results 
have been most disappointing to the Germans. From a 
social point of view, money r tions had at least the 
advantage that they spread the incidence of reparations 
over all classes; whereas direct payment in labour places 
an incomparably heavier burden on to the working 
classes. This may not be, in the long run, what the 
Russians desire. 

The third principle relates to duration. If the Allies’ 
policy towards Germany is one of indefinite and unlimited 
repression, then it matters little for how long the burden 
of reparations is imposed. But this cannot be the policy 
—not because of any tenderness for the Germans, but, as 
has often been argued in The Economist, because the 
democratic peoples (whatever may be true of others) 
would not continue for long either to show the mental 
and moral consistency or to bear the very heavy physical 
and human burdens of a policy of repression. If the 
policy leaves any room at all (as it must) for the re- 
education and re-acceptance of Germany, then the period 
of forced labour and depressed standard of living must 
be as short as possible. 

If reparations there must be, let them be confined in 
assessment to the restitution of deliberate loot and damage, 
in collection to what can be paid in goods and labour, and 
in duration to five years. And let us hope that reparations, 
so modified, will not once again prove to be a bedeviller 
of the peace. 


Argentina 


relations. Now a start was made to develop a network of 
railways and roads across the centre of the continent. 

In all this, Brazil profited more than any other state. 
For one thing, its Government has welcomed American 
help. For another, it possesses the richest mineral reserves 
in the continent. Again, it is the state which must gain 
most from improvements in communications. It has the 
largest territory, it has frontiers on more of the other 
republics than either Argentina or Chile, and ary 
regional development based on increased industrialisation 
and the exploitation of new areas or new raw materials is 
almost bound to centre on Brazil. 

This has, in fact, occurred. Two new economic areas 
are coming into being in Latin America, both regional in 
character. One is the Amazon region, where Brazil, with a 
100 million dollar loan from the United States, is em- 
barking—the length of the navigable Amazon—on a vast 
economic development scheme, which will serve the other 
Amazon states, Bolivia and Peru, as well. The other area 
is in the south. The Brazilian district of Sao Paulo, already 
the most industrialised part of the country, is being fur- 
ther developed very rapidly. It has been linked by rail- 
way with Bolivia, and Santos is now a free port for both 
Bolivia and Paraguay. Bolivian raw materials can go down 
to the new factories in Sao Paulo, and Brazilian foodstuffs 
be sent back in return to the barren uplands of Bolivia. 
It is not only a question of tin; Bolivia recently re- 
acquired all its oil assets from Standard Oil, and it is 
likely that its oil districts will be drawn into the new 
economic grouping. Brazil’s new activity has also affected 
Paraguay, hitherto in a state of considerable economic 
dependence upon Argentina. Branches of the Banco do 
Brazil have been established at Asuncion and La Paz. 
When Paraguay’s President Mormigo visited Rio de 
Janeiro last May, President Vargas not only cancelled Para- 
guay’s debt but offered new. credits. 

All this is profoundly disturbing to Argentina. The 
two great obstacles to Argentine independence and pre- 
dominance—growing United States influence in South 
America and the creation of strong regional groupings 
under other than Argentine leadership—have grown 
greater with each year of ‘the war. The two trends meet 
in Brazil, which is using United States support in build- 
ing its new spheres of influence. This support is not 
merely economic. The Brazilian armed forces are getting 
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modern equipment from the United States and are gain- 
ing’. great strategic advantage from the fact that the 
nation is a belligerent. Argentina cannot keep level with 
this development unless it, too, accepts lend-lease aid and 
with it a tacit admission of United States influence and 
leadership. But to accept American help and the whole Rio 
policy—of breaking relations with the Axis—would entail 
a moral defeat which the exasperated nationalists in 
Argentina could not stomach. 

This tension between need and prestige lies at the 
basis of all Argentine politics since war began. There was 
no difficulty about the Castillo policy of neutrality until 
1941. Latin America as a whole was-neutral. Indeed, in 
the autumn of that year, it looked as though Argentina 
would be able to organise a River Plate grouping which, 
under cover of economic agreements, would in fact be a 
bloc. formed to counter the growing economic and 
political influence of the United States. The Rio Confer- 
ence in January, 1942, was a blow to Castillo’s diplomacy. 
The River Plate group split on the question of neutrality. 
Uruguay, Paraguay, Bolivia and Brazil broke off relations 
with the Axis. Brazil and Bolivia later declared war. 
Argentina was left to share its neutrality with Chile until 
Chile, too, in January, 1943, broke with the Axis. 

This gave the last touch of futility to the Castillo policy. 
The Argentinians themselves were aware of it and 


- deeply disturbed. The mass of politically conscious 


citizens were democratic in sympathy, hostile to the Axis, 
and eager to play their part in the Rio policy of hemi- 
spheric solidarity. President Castillo was obliged to govern 
by decree under a state of siege with a fairly tight hand 
on the censorship. He was able to check public opinion 
rather more easily than the precariousness of his position 
seemed to warrant by the fact that his -party—the Con- 
servatives—had been maintaining themselves in office 
against the opposition—the Radicals—by all the familiar 
devices of electoral malpractice ever since 1930. 
It is unlikely that forcible action by the Radicals would 
have removed Castillo, but the presidential election, due 
this autumn, might have been decisive, for there is no 


doubt that the substantial majority of Argentine opinion | 


was opposed to Castillo and strongly pro-Ally. 


But the question is academic. Another group also | 


opposed Castillo, and they, unlike the Radicals, finally 


brought themselves to act. The army has always played a 
part in Argentine politics. It engineered the Conservative | 


coup d’état of 1930 which brought in Uriburu, and there 
were abortive flares of military discontent in 1941 and 
again in 1942. The ringleaders of the discontented mili- 
tary clique, General Farrell, General Gilbert, General 
Perlinger, General Pertine, were all fascist in tendency, 
intense nationalists, and, in so far as they had sympa- 
thies for anything except Argentina, inclined to the side 
of the Axis. When they drove Castillo from office in June 
this year, it was not because they shared the Radicals’ 
dislike of Nazism and desire for hemispheric collabora- 
tion. Their quarrel with Castillo was that his policy of 
isolated neutrality was dangerously weakening Argentina’s 
military position in comparison with that of its neigh- 
bours, and allowing Brazil to pull ahead to. become an 
economic and political rival for continental leadership. 

There is little doubt that the Ramirez Government did 
intend at first to break off relations with the Axis and 
thus deflect the flow of American arms and credits 
towards Argentina. An Argentine plenipotentiary was sent 
to sit on the Inter-American Committee of Political 
Defence ; speeches foreshadowing a breach were made, 
Axis code messages from Buenos Aires were stopped and 
a military mission left for the United States. At that time, 
the Government contained not only the military clique 
but civilians of known Allied sympathies, sucn as the 
Finance Minister, Sefor Santamarina. It is not clear 
exactly why the original intention was not fulfilled, but 
probably the Argentine Government tried to get some 
guarantees about the nature and scope of the lend-lease 
aid the United States would be prepared to give in return 
for Argentina’s adherence to the Rio resolutions, whereas 
the United States Government was presumably in the 
mood of “ break off relations with the Axis and then we 
will see what can be done.” 
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Nothing came of the military mission.. Then Admiral 
Storni, the Foreign Minister, let the cat out of the bag 
by writing to Mr Cordell Hull, asking for a “ gesture of 
genuine friendship ” and an agreement to send arms “to - 
restore Argentina to the position of equilibrium to which 
it is entitled with respect to other South American 
nations.” The motive behind the new Government’s 
policy could hardly have been more blatantly expressed. 
The letter invited and received the acid rejoinder that 
hemisphere defence, not “equilibrium,” was in question. 
Admiral Storni was made the scapegoat of the incident 
and resigned. Other ministerial changes followed, in the 
course of which all: the: democratic sympathisers and 
most of the civilians were dropped. The present Govern- 
ment represents only the army and. the extremists, 

The deadlock in foreign policy remains. The Argen- 
tine Government can hardly swallow its. pride now and 
break off relations in order to qualify for lend-lease ; yet, 
until it receives lend-lease, the military, economic and 
politically attractive power of Brazil must continue to 
grow. In these conditions of complete political frustra- 
tion the Ramirez Government has resorted to an unworthy - 
aping of Nazism. Sefior Zuviria, the Minister for Justice 
and Education, a noted anti-Semite of totalitarian sym- 
pathies, is sponsoring an attack on Jewish institutions, 
particularly in the province of Entre Rios, where there is 
a considerable Jewish colony. A Communist witch hunt 
is in progress. Attacks on foreign capital may be fore- 
shadowed in the arrest and detention of the British presi- 
dent and American manager of the Buenos Aires elec- 
tricity company. Censorship is strict. Many papers have 
been permanently, or temporarily suspended. All the 
prominent men in public service who were among the 
signatories of a recent declaration for democracy and 
United Nations collaboration have been dismissed from 
office. 

The Ramirez regime is undoubtedly a potential storm- 
centre in Latin American politics. It came into being in 
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a mdod ‘of frustrated nationalism. However outwardly 
cordial its relations’ with Brazil, it fears its neighbour’s 
expansion and growing influence in Paraguay and Bolivia. 
In this feat may lie the seeds of war. However, it is 
difficult to believe that ‘this particular experiment in 
fascist government will survive for long. All the 
responsible elements in Argentina have never given their 
support or have now withdrawn it. The general temper 


The North 


1 ye public’s memory is short, and the tragedy of- 
- unemployment in Jarrow, Sunderland, Bishop Auck- 
land and Durham’s derelict villages, which shocked and 
stirred the country’s conscience in the 1930s, is a night- 
mare of the past. There are no Special Areas today, and 
there is no unemployment problem. The war has brought 
revival to the north east coast, where heavy industry is 
working at full pressure. But war has not solved the 
problem. of the Special Areas, it has merely postponed 
it; if anything, by accentuating the north east area’s 
dependence on heavy industry, it has worsened its post- 
war prospects in relation to other, more diversified parts 
of the country. Unless plans are laid now to develop and 
broaden its industrial basis, the north east coast may sink 
back into. a state of depression after the war. 

The war did not. immediately result in eliminating 
unemployment from the area; the improvement was 
gradual. Today, there are about 12,000 unemployed, but 
most of these might be classified as unemployable ; they 
include the elderly and sick, or men who after long spells 
of unemployment have lost their capacity for work. Iron 
and steel, shipbuilding and marine engineering, and 
general engineering have enormously expanded their 
labour forces since 1939, though coal has been faced 
with a shrinkage of man-power. Employment in agri- 
culture has increased and an explosives and chemical 
industry employing many thousands has developed. One 
wartime feature, which may affect the postwar position, 
is the tremendous expansion in the numbers of women 
employed in engineering, iron and steel and shipbuilding. 
There is no tradition of female employment in the north 
east, as there is for instance in Lancashire, for most of 
the work is in heavy industry. No shadow factories were 
erected in the region on the grounds that it was too 
vulnerable, and it never acquired any aircraft industry 
or new war industries, apart from a few firms manu- 
facturing aircraft components. Whatever justification 
there may have been for the argument of vulnerability in 
the early stages of the war, experience showed that the 
north east was no more vulnerable than the west, and 
the policy was undoubtedly continued too long. The 
absence of lighter industry has meant that the north east 
has become an exporter of labour. Between 55,000 and 
60,000 people have been transferred to work mainly in 
the midlands and south, the majority being young and 
mobile population, thus continuing the trend of pre-war 
emigration. This policy, however necessary in the national 
interest, has caused great resentment; it has not been 
good either for industry or for morale. Tynesiders argue 
that if the Government has treated them in this way 
during the war, when it has powers to direct and control 
industry, what will it do after the war? They are con- 
scious of the impermanence of the wartime revival. In 
Durham villages, unemployment is regarded as the 
normal, and employment the abnormal, state of affairs. 
Perhaps that is why people are determined to spend their 
money, although there is little enough to spend it on: 
cinemas, dance halls, pubs and the dogs are doing flour- 
ishing trades ; few people are saving. Full employment 
has made marked improvements on health and physical 
standards, especially of the children. But wartime full 
employment has not given any sense of security, and 
there is’ a widespread concern about the future which 
amounts, if not exactly to pessimism, at any rate to 
apprehension and in some cases to cynicism. 

In the period of transition from war to peace, the 
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of public opinion is opposed to the generals, and will 
grow more so with each fresh defeat of totalitarianism 
in the world. The tide of world victory is turning against 
Fascism everywhere. It will turn against it in Argentina 
itself. In these circumstances, it is obvious that neither 
Britain nor the United States should take any steps to 
foster the prestige of the Ramirez regime or bolster its 
authority. 


East Coast 


reconstruction programme at home and in Europe, the 
need for replacement of ships, and the continued demand 
for.coal, may keep the area’s heavy industries relatively 
well occupied for some time. But even this period will 
bring its problems. Demobilisation may unleash a stream 
of men on the labour market ; most of the transferred 
workers will want to return—Tynesiders always want to 
come back to Tyneside—and it seems likely that many 
of the women, having acquired for the first time a sense 
of independence and the habit of earning, will want to 
stay in industry. The swollen labour forces of the heavy 
industries are bound to contract ; one shipbuilder on the 
Wear, for instance, estimates that one-third of his present 
employees will become redundant. A considerable pro- 
portion of the shipbuilding is on naval account and post- 
war requirements, even allowing for maintenance and 
obsolescence, will diminish substantially. There has been 
hardly any concentration in the area, since there is hardly 
anything to concentrate. While this is in some ways an 
advantage, it also means that there is no margin of unused 
capacity on which to fall back. The few new undertakings 
that have developed in the Special Area—shell-filling and 
explosive ordnance factories, and the extensions to the 
chemical industry—are strictly for wartime purposes, and 
could hardly be convertible to peacetime needs. 

So far, the plans for the future have tended to be 
sectional and confused, many of the local authorities pre- 
paring schemes for their own particular districts and each 
pressing forward their own claims. Viscount Ridley, 
former chairman of the North East Development Board, 
which lapsed on the outbreak of war, is calling a con- 
ference of Tyneside local authorities early in December, 
with a view to concerting’ and co-ordinating the plans. 
This is a wise and timely move. It would be well if 
it could be accompanied by a greater unification of local 
authorities, of whom there are no less than sixteen on 
Tyneside, for a population of about a million. Rates vary 
from tos. 10d. in the £ for Newcastle to 19s. 6d. for Heb- 
burn and 22s. for Jarrow (1939-40). A Royal Commission 
in 1937 recommended unification of administrative areas, 
in the interests of efficiency, but its proposals were not 
well received in an area where local pride and prejudices 
are strong. Tyneside is clearly a single unit, and should 
be planned as such. The same indeed applies to the 
whole north east area, and it is essential that it should 
present a unified front: the North East Development 
Board, if it were revived, might act as a focal point. 


On the surface, there seems no reason for undue 


pessimism about the north east coast, which has an 
enormous potential. It is rich in coal resources, it has 
limestone and ironstone, the climate is equable and its 
soil is good. The coastline and the rivers Tyne, Tees and 
Wear provide excellent opportunities for shipping and 
shipbuilding. Newcastle, being the centre of a network 
of railways and lying on the main road and rail routes, 
is well served by transport. Labour is highly skilled and, 
contrary to current impressions, adaptable. The north east 
area is intrinsically dependent on the fortunes of 
heavy industry and largely dependent on the export 
trade. Durham coalfields were particularly hard hit 
because of the decline in exports and the inability to 
compete with the output from the more highly mechanised 
Polish mines. A coal agreement with Poland, and a revival 
of trade with Scandinavian countries and with Russia, 
would benefit the Tyneside ports. But even if heavy 
industry and shipping regained their position of the best 
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interwar years, it still seems likely that at least 100,000 
workers would be unemployed, probably more if a policy 
of rationalisation is pursued—in no year since 1923 have 
there been less than 90,000 unemployed in the region. 
It is therefore vital .to find alternative forms of 
employment to absorb the surplus from the con- 
tracted industries. The manufacture of mining and 
agricultural machinery (especially if the recommendations 
of the Hot Springs Conference become a reality) could 
be developed ; electrical engineering, which is flourishing 
on Tyneside, could be expanded. The area imports a 
large proportion of its requirements in the way of ship- 
building equipment, castings, machine tools, and these 
might be produced nearer home. A public works. pro- 
gramme, involving on the one hand improvements in 
river communications, tunnels and bridges, port and dock 
facilities, and on the: other, hospitals, schools, recreation 
grounds and parks, could be planned. Up to now, consump- 
tion goods industries have been completely lacking, but 
there is no reason why motor and cycle manufacture, food 
and drink industries, radio, refrigerators and such indus- 
tries should not be developed in the north east, if there 
were an expanding standard of living throughout the 
country. There would seem to be scope for developing 
the coal by-products industries and coal-based chemicals, 
such as plastics, oil, rubber. The north east has the begin- 
nings of a glass industry and a clothing iridustry, which 
could well be developed. Such industries, though they 
could never take the place of the basic industries, could 
have the effect of taking up the slack. 

The outstanding need in the north east is housing, 
and it should be given first-class priority in materials 
and labour for much-needed clearance and rehousing. 
The worst overcrowding in England is found in Sunder- 
land, Gateshead, Hebburn and Jarrow. Moreover, the 
latest Ministry of Health reports speak of a grave de- 
terioration in housing standards, with consequent increase 
in tuberculosis—the rate in 1941 was twice as high in 
Jarrow and Gateshead as in England and Wales as a 
whole. Many of the Durham mining villages are insanitary 
and lacking in amenities. Take, for example, Witton Park, 
which as late as mid-1939 had nearly three-quarters of its 
insured population unemployed. Out of 750 houses, 90 
per cent have outside sanitation, the majority have no 
water supply or lighting, the streets are not made up, 
and the only sources of relaxation are its six public- 
houses. Before the war, the South West Durham Improve- 
ment Association planned to demolish this village, and 
many other derelict villages—Sunnybrow, Page End, 


Byers Green, Escomb and Tow Law—and transfer the 


NOTES OF 


The death of Sir Henry Strakosch is a loss to the City 
of London and to the nation at large. It is a loss to the 
Union of South Africa—he was not only one of the 
Union’s leading industrialists but also a constant adviser 
of the Government and one of the architects of the South 
African currency system—and also to India, which he served 
as a member of a Royal Commission, on the Secretary of 
State’s Council, and as a representative at Geneva. But to 
none of these is the loss greater than it is to The Economist. 
When the proprietorship passed from the hands of the 
Wilson family in 1929, Sir Henry took the leading part, at the 
request of the then Editor, in raising capital to carry on the 
business of the paper in accordance with its high traditions, 
and from that time until his death he was chairman of The 
Economist Newspaper, Ltd. He it was, representing the 
new owners, who not only agreed to, but insisted upon, the 
unique constitution of The Economist, by which the 
editorial policy of the paper is entirely removed from pro- 
Prietorial influence, and independent trustees are appointed 
to approve any change either in ownership or in the 
editorial chair. This was a service, not only to The 
Economist itself, but to British journalism as a whole. 
Much of the success of the paper in recent years is due 
to Sir Henry’s wise guidance, and it was a matter of deep 
Tegret to all his associates that he was not well enough to 
preside at the centenary celebrations of The Economist two 
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inhabitants to better houses, nearer prospects of work. 
The war interrupted this project ; the people of Witton 
Park and Sunnybrow are working, but they live in the 
same houses, which have grown even worse. 

It is, however, of little use to build houses for people 
unless work is found for them; otherwise the new houses 
will themselves become slums. There is a strong demand 
in the north east for the building of factories immediately, 
while there are still reserves of immobile building labour 
and before the national scramble for labour and materials 
sets in. There is an acute shortage of factory space 
throughout the area, but to build factories now may 
be impracticable. The provision of factories and facili- 
ties, and financial inducements alone may not suffice to 
bring new industries to the north east. In spite of the 
inducements offered by such bodies as the Special Areas 
Reconstruction Association, industry failed to be attracted 
before the war. The results of Team Valley and the few 
other trading estates that were set up have been some- 
what disappointing and there is scope for considerable 
expansion of their space for factory purposes. -The 
arguments advanced by traders were the distance from 
markets and the more prosperous centres of population, 
the incidence of local rates and the system of railway 
charges ; but the psychological factors and the area’s 
remoteness and bleakness—“ nothing to do in the even- 
ings ”—were undoubtedly. more potent deterrents. 

Rehousing and public expenditure on amenities would 
remove many of the psychological barriers. But, apart 
from anything that the north east can do itself,.govern- 
mental action, on positive and not negative lines, ‘will be 
necessary. No Special Area can recover unless the country 
as a whole is active and prosperous. But even within the 
framework of reasonably full employment, the vital deci- 
sions lie with the Government, not with the north east 
itself. What is the Government’s policy for this and other 
similar areas? Is it going to allow them to drift back 
into a condition of chronic under-employment? Will it 
seek to meet the problem as it did before the war by 
transferring the people elsewhere, either to the dominions 
or to other parts of England? Is it going to face the 
problems of inducing, or compelling, industry to locate 
itself in the places where people want to live and work? 
A decision on the Barlow report, which, after all, 
originated from the Special Areas problem, and a sign 
of bold determination to plan industrial location are long 
overdue. Such a declaration would do much to restore 
the confidence and hope of the people of Tyneside and 
Durham, and the other areas which suffered so grievously 
between the two wars. 


THE WEEK 


months ago. Sir Henry Strakosch was known to the world 
as a shrewd and successful business man and as a practical 
economist of great sense and clarity. His chief interest was 
in the monetary uses of gold. This was perhaps natural in 
the chairman of the Union Corporation, Ltd.; what was less 
to be expected was his open mind and his lack of producer’s 
bias. His services were ever at the disposal of the country— 
and, indeed, of the world, for some of his finest service was 
given to the Financial Reconstruction work of the League 
of Nations. To his friends, he was a man of firm principle 
and of great generosity ; the anonymity of many of his good 
deeds prevented most of his acquaintances from knowing 
the full extent of his benefactions. To those who have served 
as editors with Sir Henry, he was at all times a wise 
counsellor, an unshakable support and a most kindly friend. 


> 


* * * 


Pay -as-You-Earn 

The Income Tax (Employments) Bill—the new title 
marks the change in the Bill’s character—received its third © 
reading in the House of Commons on Tuesday and is now 
as good as enacted. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
announced his conversion to pay-as-you-go for all Schedule 
E incomes. The inclusion of the larger earned incomes, 
however, would necessitate the consideration, both by the 
Inland Revenue and by the House, of complicated transi- 
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tional provisions and; safeguards against evasion. Since the 

present session is in its,last days, the Chancellor asked the 

House to. pass the Bill in its original form, amended to 

include salaried incomes up to £600, and promised that he 

would deal with the larger incomes either in next year’s 

Finance Bill or in'a spécial Bill. This arrangement was . 
accepted. Complete pay-as-you-earn will be a great improve- 

ment in the ‘system of income tax—indeed, an absolutely 

essential improvement if the income tax is to remain in its 

modern guise as an all-but-universal personal tax. Neverthe- 

less, it is ‘impossible to refrain from qualifying the con- 

gratulations that are due both to the Chancellor and to the 

House of Commons itself. In the first place, there is the 

delicate and difficult matter of transition. Sir John Anderson 

promised to consider the threatened injustice to temporary 

civil servants .which was mentioned in The Economist last 

week, and judgment must be suspended until his proposals 

are seen, He also proposed, as a safeguard against evasion, 

to levy a special’ assessment on any increases in remuneration 
in 1943-44. Unless this clause is very carefully drafted, it 
will penalise! more innocents than evaders—it should be 
made to refer to. changes in income, not to changes in 
assessment, which may arise from purely technical causes. 

Secondly, theré: is the question of the detailed means by 

which pay-as-you-earn will be administered. The Inland 
Revenue’s method, sound in principle, is extremely—and, as 

it would appear, unnecessarily—complicated in application. 
The Chancellor has said that half a million copies of the tax 
tables will have to be distributed, and as there are to be 
many hundred, and possibly thousand, separate tables, the 
magnitude of the tasks of calculation that are now to be 
imposed both on the Inland Revenue and on every employer 
of labour’ in the country is far greater than has hitherto been 
realised. It may turn out to be altogether too great, and it 
is impossible :to rule out the possibility that the scheme may 
break down, of its own weight. 

‘ Pv. Y 0 * 


An attempt was made on Tuesday to simplify the 
accountancy—or, rather, to give the Chancellor power to 
simplify it. The amendment was rejected by the Govern- 
ment, which: savours of sheer obstinacy—a quality that has 
been rather in evidence at the Inland Revenue throughout 
the whole history of. pay-as-you-go. But in a wider sense, 
perhaps it is as well that no attempt at simplification is to 
be made. As has often been urged in The Economist, the 
income tax, as now assessed, cannot be a simple tax and 
a current tax, both at the same time. The attempt to make 
it current is making it much more complicated and un- 
intelligible. A universal tax should be simple, and it should 
be collected as-you-go. In the end, the only solution will 
be a complete revision of the income tax. It is perhaps as 
well that the fundamental reform should not be delayed by 
attempts, however gallant, to “simplify” what cannot , be 
made so simple. 

* * * 


The Secretary and the Viceroy 


This Note is written before the course of Thursday’s 
important, and possibly stormy, debate on Indian famine 
policy is known. An indication of the Government’s attitude 
was given last week by the White Paper (Cmd. 6479) 
presented to Parliament by Mr Amery. It is not a 
very helpful or reassuring document. The greater part 
is taken up -by a speech made to the Central Assembly 
at Delhi in August By the then Food Member of the 
Government of India, placing the blame for the food crisis 
upon the unco-operative “economic nationalism” of the 
Provinces and, in particular, upon the Bengal Government’s 
lack of foresight and competence. The burden of the speech 
is that “agriculture, the production of food grains and 
irrigation are primarily the responsibilities of the Provinces ” 
and that, “ while the Government of India has from time to 
time given a lead,” it has no administrative machinery of 
its own and must rely on the Provinces. This was, of course, 
said in a debating chamber by a Government spokesman. 
Toa considerable extent it may be true, for the machinery 
of Indian government is, both administratively and poli- 
tically, in an unfortunate transitional stage. But this insist- 
ence, retrospectively, on Bengal errors and omissions has 
‘little immediate relevance to the problem at present in hand, 
which is to feed the starving and prevent disease by any 
means, and its repetition under the authority of the Secre- 
tary of State for India merely invites futile and distracting 
recriminations. ‘Lord Wavell’s appsoach to the problem on 
the spot is infinitely preferable. He has not excused himself 
because of insufficient administrative or transport facilities. 
After fieding out himself, by personal investigation, what 
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needs to be done at once, he has called in the Army to assist 
the civilian authorities in doing it—distributing food, evacu- 


- ating and isolating the sick and providing medical service. 


At a stroke, this great body of organised Indians has been 
brought in to meet India’s most urgent needs. 


* * * 


Food for India 


The Viceroy cannot do everything himself. The Gregory 
Committee put food imports first in its basic plan, but there 
is still no definite evidence that shipments on a large enough 
scale are being arranged. The fact that total food supplies 
in India this year are slightly larger than in most recent 
years, despite exports, has been vitiated by the non-appear- 
ance of the usual aggregation of tiny producers’ surpluses 
for sale, because of the dearth and high price of the neces- 
sary household and agricultural goods usually. bought in 
exchange ; by the fact that food prices are much too high 
for the poor to pay ; by the increase in the food consumption 
of workers with higher earnings ; and by a general tendency 
to lay in stocks against shortage. It is claimed, by both Mr. 
Amery and the Food Member, that “substantial ” imports 
were made before the famine reached its gravest ; but the 
Food Member says that he is not in a position to 
give the figures “for obvious reasons”—which is surely 
carrying security restrictions astonishingly far—and the 
figures in the White Paper itself show that, in the 
fiscal year 1942-43, when India was for the first 
time for many years a net exporter of food, food 
imports were only 18,000 tons compared with an 
average: of over 1,800,000 in the previous five years. A 
world shortage of food is threatened, it is true; but, until 
every possible ounce of grain has been put on ship for 
India, there is no excuse for the slightest satisfaction in 
any of the well-fed countries. General Smuts’s direct offer 
of food to India was a gesture in the right style. 


* x * 


Krivoi Rog and Crimea 


The recent fighting in the south of Russia has been 
marked by a striking contrast between the situation outside 
and inside the Dnieper bend. Outside the bend the Russians 
advanced 125 miles in the course of ten days after the fall 
of Melitopol. They have sealed all the outlets from the 
Crimea, including Perekop ; they have by-passed the penin- 
sula, and reached the lower Dnieper at many points ; and 
they are now approaching the mouth of the river at Kherson, 
less than a hundred miles from Odessa. The speed of the 
advance has been determined by the indefensible nature of 
the terrain, the flatness of the open steppe. Once the German 
defence belt around Melitopol was overcome, nothing could 
possibly hold the Russian plunge westward. Inside the 
Dnieper bend, however, the Germans managed to keep their 


corridor between Nikopol and Krivoi Rog by a series of | 


heavy counter-attacks around Krivoi Rog. It is a fair assump- 
tion that, by now, they have had the use of that corridor 
long enough to withdraw their forces from the eastern nos¢ 
of the bend, where some time ago they were threatened with 


encirclement. But the ultimate purpose of the delaying - 


battle at Krivoi Rog is not yet quite clear. Its first and 
primary objective must have been the extrication of the 
menaced armies. But it is possible that this may have been 
a dual purpose battle. The other objective may well have 
been to gain time for a regrouping of forces in the rear, either 
in a defensive array or in order to enable the German Com- 
mand to stage a counter-stroke. The next few days will 
probably decide the fate of Krivoi Rog and at the same time 
the German chances of partly restoring their position. One 
of the most puzzling points in the campaign has been the 
German announcement about their intention to hold the 
Crimea. With Perekop now in Russian hands and Kerch 
attacked by the Russians across the Straits this decision 
seems almost fantastic, unless it is based either on a plan 
for some counter-offensive that would once again open the 
gates of the Crimea to the Germans or on the fear of a large- 
scale Allied move in the Black Sea. The chances of a success- 
ful counter-offensive appear very poor indeed ; and the deci- 
sion to hold the Crimea may conceivably be as nonsensical 
and face-saving as their determination to keep the Taman 
peninsula after the evacuation of the Caucasus earlier in the 
year. 


* * * 


Divided Italy 


In German Italy, the Nazis continue to boost the myth 
of a Fascist Republic, and an assembly representing 
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“ thousands: of squadristi” is shortly to be held in an unan- 
nounced: locality to mark the establishment of the “ Fascist 
Republic.” Mussolini is reported to have held a second 
meeting with his Council ef Ministers, but in fact he has 


- almost completely faded from the picture. Even on October 


28th he did not go to the microphone, and there is some 
evidence that the Nazis are wondering whether they cannot 
find more “ virile” leadership elsewhere. The split between 
moderates and extremists of the Farinacci type is widening 
and Mussolini may well be found among the moderates. For 
example, the same Fascist groups who are calling for total 
war on the Jews are clamouring for the trial of “ the traitor 
Ciano” and criticising the Government for not committing 
him for trial. The whole Fascist republican experiment shows 
a group of men and ideas in an advanced state of deli- 
quescence, without external support or internal unity. In 
Badoglio’s Italy, too, there are signs of political division, but 
here it is the healthy division of a reviving political life. 
Although all too little information comes out of Italy on the 
state of affairs in liberated territory, it is evident that an 
acute crisis has developed over the problem of widening the 
Badoglio administration by the inclusion of representatives 
of the different political parties. These groups have accepted 
the leadership of Count Sforza and Benedetto Croce, and 
neither of these men will serve with Badoglio or form an 
alternative government unless the King agrees to abdicate. 
It seems likely that this deadlock over the position and 
record of the King will have to be resolved, one way or 
another, at once. To Badoglio’s leadership there is, so long 
as the Germans are in Italy, apparently no objection. Count 
Sforza is reported to have expressed his readiness to 
accept any post in his government, however humble. 
The difficulty is the King. The popular parties feel 
that Victor Emmanuel and his son have time-served so long 
that they have undermined the prestige of the monarchy. The 
record is discreditable and the conduct of father and son in 
these recent difficult months has certainly not been one of 
inspiring leadership. It does not appear that the parties are 
opposed to the monarchy as such, and there is talk of a 
regency for the King’s six-year-old grandson. ~ 


* * x 


The London Commission eS 


At the opening of the French Assembly, General de 
Gaulle expressed the disappointment felt in Algiers at the 
setting up of an Allied Commission in London without 
French participation. Mr. Churchill’s recent statement in the 
Commons on the restoration of French greatness, and the in- 
clusion of France on the proposed Mediterranean Commis- 
sion had encouraged many Frenchmen to see France re- 
stored to a speedy equality with the Big Three. The creation 
of the new Commission, the limiting of the Mediterranean 
Commission to the question of Italy, and the inclusion of 
Jugoslavia and Greece, have struck a blow at France’s most 
sensitive spot, its national pride. Some way must be found 
of putting the new arrangements into proper perspective. 
The London Commission is a wartime arrangement, de- 
signed to ease the work of the three Powers on whom the 
heaviest responsibility falls for bringing the war to a speedy 
end. France, great in status and prestige, is nevertheless not 
great at the moment in military strength and economic 
resources. Whenever questions of vital French concern are 
considered, French representatives will presumably attend 
as of right. If, on the analogy of Italy, a German commission 
is set up, France must obviously be included. But for over- 
all military, economic and _ political responsibility in the 
next months, the brunt will fall on Britain, the United 
States and Russia. It will simplify their work and encourage 
agreement if they act together as a small compact team. 
There is no question of their imposing their long-term 
solutions on France or any other nation. But they will be a 
far better instrument of any agreed policy if their numbers 
are restricted and executive responsibility is put squarely 
where the power to execute really lies. 


* * * 


Over-Mighty Subjects 


For once, Mr. Morrison, when he spoke to the Fabian 
Society. last Saturday, was poorly reported. Readers 
gathered from* most of their Sunday newspapers, quite 
wrongly, that the Home Secretary had advocated the 
nationalisation of practically the whole range of the most 
important industries, whereas he had actually laid special 
stress on keeping the still great number of independent 
firms and businesses “ free from state operation or control.” 
He pointed out, correctly, that genuine private enterprise 
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is menaced most of all .by lack of public.control,over com- 
binations and , combines. . 

The medium and small manufacturing -business may 
well be in the hands of some great monopoly -firm or cartel 
for the supply of many of its important raw materials. Many 
shopkeepers are either in the hands of wholesalers: or dependent 
upon wholesalers who are themselves members of some fairly 
close commercial ring. The more the. public interest and the 
interest of consumers represented by the State is imposed 
upon these larger bodies, the better for the smaller people. 

Mr Morrison’s main complaint is against neither private 
enterprise nor, in itself, against the strong tendency towards 
centralisation in modern large-scale industry. His concern 
is rather that enterprise of whatever kind should be enter- 
prising ; independent firms and businesses, he approves 
because “they take risks,’ whereas many combines and 


‘combinations, arising from technical, financial and com- 


mercial centralisation, adopt restrictive practices in order 
to avoid risks. “ If the private business man is not prepared 
to take risks, he can claim no immunity from public 
guidance and control.” Mr Morrison does not deny the 
power of combines and combinations to be efficient, but 
he asks for safeguards to secure that’ the rewards of this 
efficiency shall be reaped by consumers. He is particularly 
concerned with the ability of centralised management to 
exercise “irresponsible power and influence ”—the peril, 
as he called it, of “the over-mighty subject”: “Either 
they are our creatures, or else we, are theirs.” The safe- 
guards he suggests have by now become. familiar. Some 
monopolies should be made into public corporations; others 
should be controlled by other means; the old Common 
Law doctrine of conspiracy and restraint of trade should 
be restored to force; price fixing, limitation of output 
and restriction of entry should ‘be illegal without state 
permission and oversight. Finally, Mr Morrison goes 
deeper. The main cause of restrictive practices is the. fear 
of losses; it is very largely world. depression and the 
shrinkage of markets that have enabled industry .and com- 
merce, often with Government approval, and_ protection, 
to adopt these restrictive measures ‘in: self-defence. The 
basic cure is policies on the part of all, Governments “ that 
will set the world firmly in the path of the long-term 
steady process of economic expansion ”—policies to provide 
room for real economic freedom. 


* * * 


The Voice of Temptation 


Many statements are being made in defence of 
monopolies, cartels, trade, associations and big business, All 
of them, with a mixture df sincerity and astuteness, empha- 
sise one point—the safeguarding of workers’ welfare. There 
is no doubt that centralised management and large-scale 
operation can often achieve high standards of working 
conditions and wages ; and the state’s interest is not to deny 
or reject these achievements, but to see that they are not 
made at the expense of the community or of other workers. 
Mr Morrison was frank about this in his speech to the 
Fabian Society. 


The position of the workers in centrally organised or 
monopolistic, industry may well present problems... . One 
of the effects 'of organisation or consolidation ift such industries 
is to provide them with a secure and sheltered market at 
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* home. Many of the most énlightened of them share the 
economic advantages of this position with their workers, as 
indeed it is right they should. They thus achieve a hold 
upon the loyalty of the. mass of their workers which is some- 
times. proof against a critical approach by those workers to 
the weaknesses and defects of their industries from the point 
of view of broad national policy. . . . Restrictive practices 
in industry, though they may not be a threat to the livelihood 
of the industries immediately concerned, are a threat to 
economic stability and expansion in the community as a whole. 
If high standards of welfare and wages are the result of 
high technical efficiency, they are legitimate ; if they are 
the result of monopoly and restriction they are not. Too 
often in the recent past workers have sided with employers, 
as in the case of the Coalmines Acts, to secure a protected 
and privileged position for their industry without regard 
to efficiency—at the expense of both consumers and other 
workers. The test, as Mr Morrison said, should be “ pro- 
ductivity and cost.” In equity, high wages are earned by a 
high addition per head to national output, and if the con- 
sumer also obtains due benefit in terms of high output at 
low cost, well and good. But appeals are now being made 
to particular groups of workers, by the offer of specially 
favourable conditions of work and pay, to associate them- 
selves with producers’ arrangements which, without public 
control. or scrutiny, may restrict national output and keep 
up costs and prices. The temptation should be firmly 
resisted—for the sake not only of the wider community but 
also, more normally, of the standard of living of the working 
class as a whole. 
* * * 


Coal for the Winter 


Lord Sankey repeated firmly last week, in the coal 
debate in the Upper House, that the price of peace, pros- 
perity and efficiency in coal mining is public ownership and 
that, as a preliminary wartime step, the Government should 
abolish dual control and assume operational and financial 
control: The coal problem is still unsolved, politically and 
technically. This week the Executive of the Mine- 
workers’ Federation received the reply of the Minister 
of Fuel and Power to its proposals, which included 
among‘ other things, a demand for the abolition of 
dual control, the return of miners from the Forces and a 
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Providing for to-morrow as well as to-day 


Suppose that good fortune has brought you a bottle of 
White Horse, as sometimes it may, even in this fifth year of 
war. 


You pour out a modest measure of this genial spirit into 
your glass. What is your immediate reaction? First you 
recognise the delicate and distinctive aroma of the White 
Horse you have known in times of peace. Then, you raise 
the glass to your lips and at once your palate confirms 
your first impressions — that White Horse Whisky was 
never better than it is today. 


This is quite true, and here is the reason. The White 
Horse Whisky in your glass is a whisky of the past and was 
growing old when this war was young. Stocks laid down 

_ long ago, matured and maturing, provide the White Horse 
supplies for tomorrow as well as today. Whisky as great 
as the White Horse you knew in time of peace, whisky 
which will always be ‘ fine as a fine liqueur.’ 


The present system of regulated supply is an essential 
provision to ensure for. you the enjoyment of really good 
whisky both today, and in the years to come. 
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£6 a week minimum wage. The reply, which is not final 
and has not been published, will be submitted to a special 
conference of miners’ delegates on November 25th. On the 
subject of wages, the negotiating committee of the 
Executive will seek a meeting with the Home Policy Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet, now under the chairmanship of 
Mr Attlee, and will report the results to the special con- 
ference of delegates. Mr Churchill has examined the miners’ 
grievances, personally, and much depends on how far the 
Government is now prepared to go, short of nationalisation. 
The temper of the miners is such that anything in the 
nature of a-veto on their demands—they did not ask for 
nationalisation—might easily provoke another and yet more 
serious crisis. As in the United States, the mining industry 
in this country has long been one of the rough edges of 
democracy. Only the most delicate handling of the problem 
by the Prime Minister can avert a dangerous situation. On 
the technical side, the threat of a shortage of supplies this 
winter is to be met by a series of ad hoc expedients, and 
the working of the present method of control is to be re- 
examined. Lord Simon pointed out that, at the rate of 
production since the beginning of the current coal year on 
May Ist, output in 1943-44 would be five per cent 
smaller than in 1942-43, that is, about 190 million tons 
instead of 200 million tons. Allowing for an expected 
increase in the production of outcrop coal from 2,500,000 
tons in 1942-43 to 5,000,000 toms in the current year, 
total supplies would be 195 million tons instead of 
202,500,000 tons. At the best, such a deficiency would cause 
considerable inconvenience, especially in a cold winter ; at 
the worst, that is if the United States is unable to meet 
the demands of the Mediterranean area, as has been sug- 
gested by the combined Coal Board in Washington, it might 
be serious. And if production in this country were seriously 
interrupted by disputes, the resulting deficiency might well 
be disastrous. 
* * * 


Commonwealth Unity 


On Tuesday, in the House of Lords, Viscount Elibank 
drew attention to Mr Curtin’s recent statement that 

The Mother Country cannot manage the Empire on the 

basis of a Government sitting in London. 
As the subsequent debate showed, this statement, which was 
not in exact words what Mr Curtin said, implies by 
itself a very misleading picture of the Commonwealth, 
though it may be broadly true of the Colonial Empire. The 
Dominions are as free and equal in their independent 
nationhood as their relative strength and resources allow ; 
in most aspects, for instance, Canada is already a Great 
Power, except in population. Their problem, like that of 
all the nations, is to pool their strength and resources in 
a common policy for defence and diplomacy without losing 
their powers of individual decision; and it was to the 
solution of this important problem that Mr Curtin’s specitic 
suggestions were addressed. He proposed -the setting up of 
an advisory Empire Council sitting successively in different 
capitals with a permanent secretariat. Viscount Cranborne 
repeated the Government’s. readiness to meet the desire 
of the Dominions for closer Commonwealth connections 
on a basis of parity. He expressed strong doubts about the 
argument, associated with the writings of Mr Lionel Curtis, 
that the Commonwealth can only keep itself safe, free 
and prosperous by creating a Federal Parliament with 
power to override State Governments in certain matters. 
It seems plain that the Dominions, however anxious for 
closer association, wish to remain free, and it cannot be 
supposed that any Dominion spokesman wishes to restrict 
the United Kingdom’s freedom more than his own. As 
soon as possible there is to be an Imperial Conference or 
meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers—and the most 
urgent task will be to discover ways and meaps, by the 
continuous sharing of all responsibilities, of giving the 
Commonwealth greater regional strength and authority, 
without abating Dominion independence or compromising 
the part which each member must play in the larger society 
of nations. 
* * * 


Strikes and Arbitration 


Two strikes, both involving many thousands of workers, 
both in key war industries, and both the result of money 
grievances, have been in progress. The strike of the London 
dockers lasted for over a week; it arose because the 
men were not paid the “danger” money claimed for un- 
loading certain goods. Troops stepped into the breach and 
unloaded the cargo, and following the advice of the National 
Joint Council for Dock Labour the men returned to work 
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on Thursday. The strike that developed in a West of 
Scotland engineering works involves a _ principle— 
the payment of the “ rate for the job” to women employed 
on men’s work, in accordance with an agreement reached 
between the engineering employers and unions. A stoppage 
was averted some months ago by referring to arbitration. 
The court found that, while some women were 
undoubtedly employed on men’s jobs, there was a whole 
range of. processes for which no rate had been fixed, and 
recommended that negotiations should be resumed upon a 
system of grading and classification. This issue is causing 
trouble in many other parts of the country, and it is feared 
that strikes may develop in other engineering factories where 
women have replaced men. The Scottish strike, like the 
recent Barrow stoppage, raises the whole question of arbitra- 
tion. It cannot be too strongly emphasised that the strikers, 
by flouting an gward which they themselves sought, are 
acting illegally, and jeopardising the structure of arbitration 
machinery, as well as impeding the war effort. The Ministry 
of Labour Gazette shows that September was a bad month 
for strikes ; 327,000 working days were lost in 190 disputes 
(compared with 145 in August) involving about 90,000 
workers. 
a * * 

Sugar and Jam 


From the beginning of the next ration period (Novem- 
ber 14th) the sugar and jam coupons will become interchange- 
able. In the summer months, people have been allowed to 
take up their jam ration in sugar, in order to encourage and 
allow the preservation of home-grown fruits. After Novem- 
ber 14th, this concession will be granted indefinitely, and 
at the same time people whose need of jam is greater than 
their need of sugar will be able to use their sugar coupons 
to buy it. The official rate of exchange has been fixed-at par 
—1lb of sugar to 1lb of preserves. A change has also been 
made in the periods in which jam and sugar can be bought. 
At present, preserves can be bought for the current rationing 
period, for the previous period and for the one to come. 
That is, in any three four-weekly periods—called, say, A, B 
and C—2lb can be bought during A in respect of A and B, 
3lb during B in respect of A, B and C, and 2lb during C 
in respect of B and C. Sugar, on the other hand, can only 
be bought during the current period. From November 14th, 
however, it, too, will be purchasable one period in advance ; 
but people will still not be allowed to buy it in arrears, nor 
will they be allowed to buy jam in arrears after December 
11th. From that date, therefore, both sugar and jam will be 
purchasable under exactly the same conditions. The object of 
these changes must be to reduce the pressure on storage 
space and to disperse stocks among people’s own homes, 
for the Ministry of Food urges housewives to buy up to 
eight weeks’ rations as early as possible after November 14th. 
It must also mean that supplies of both sugar and jam are 
good, since interchangeability will only work successfully if 
grocers have ample supplies of both. — 

* * * 


Friendly Societies 


The Executive Committee of the National Federation 
of Employees’ Approved Societies has submitted a plan to 
the Ministry of Health for the retention—contrary to the 
recommendation of the Beveridge Report, already accepted 
in principle by the Government—of approved societies 
in the administration of national health insurance. The plan 
provides for a statutory committee consisting of one repre- 
sentative of each recognised association of sociéties, repre- 
sentatives of the Government, and an independent chairman 
appointed by the appropriate Minister. The functions of 
the committee, defined by Statute, would include the in- 
vestigation of excessive sickness claims; the co-ordination 
of arrangements for visiting the sick ; the investigation of 
cases of alleged misadministration ; the co-ordination of 
administrative procedure; the drafting of recommenda- 
tons for changes in the scheme of benefit; and 
the collection and publication of statistics. Further, the 
Committee suggests the grouping of societies into larger 
administrative units, divided according to the class of mem- 
bership and the kind of service performed. Each constituent 
society within these larger groups would be treated as a 
branch, with its own committee of management. Each un- 
attached approved society would. be given the option of 
joining or of being assigned to the appropriate group ; the 
smaller societies not attached to any association would be 
grouped into administrative units with, say, a minimum 
membership of 100,000 insured persons. The Committee 
1s Careful to point out that it is not directly concerned with 
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the political question whether the large subsidised societies, 
with a membership running in some cases into millions, 
and represented by the National Conference of Industrial 
Assurance Approved Societies, should be included in a 
national scheme of social security, but it expresses the 
view that they might be reconstituted within the framework 
of a unified scheme, freed to a large extent, if not com- 
pletely, from the features in the present system to which 
Sir William Beveridge—and many independent critics— 
have taken ‘objection. In contrast tg other proposals, the 
scheme has at least the merit of being constructive, and 
deserves consideration. ; 
* * * 


The * Billion ”’ 


This week, for the first time, the note circulation is in 
excess of £1,000 million. There is, of course, very little 
real difference between £999 million and £1,001 million— 
apart from a difficulty for the compositor who works within 
a narrow column. And yet'there is a great psychological 
barrier, and the setting-down of that extra digit, with its 
comma following, seems to symbolise the breaking of fresh 
ground. The totals of revenue and expenditure have, of 
course, been in ten figures almost ever since the beginning 
of the war, and the total of the national debt—a' rather 
shadowy notion anyhow—is well into eleven. With the 
line crossed by a third familiar statistic it is natural to 
ask what this magnitude of 1,000 million is to be:called. 
There is no word native to these islands. The continental 
word “milliard” was in some use some years ‘ago, but 
has not been used very much recently. Well over half 
the English-speaking peoples, however, use “ billidn” to 
mean a thousand million, and if it is objected to this usage 
that a billion in this country is reserved for the’ meaning of 
a million million, then it-can be counter-objected that, if 
so, it is reserved for a use that interests nobody but 
astronomers and the historians of German inflation. For 
some time past, The Economist has been using “ billion ” 
in American contexts with the American meaning—i.¢:, one 
thousand million. it now seems convenient to extend that 
usage to British and foreign contexts. Henceforward, in 
these columns, in the absence of specific indication to the 
contrary, “billion” means 1 and nine 0o’s. 
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Quality of Reproduction 


For nearly halt a century the world’s greatest artists ; 
have entrusted the permanent reproduction of. their 
art to “His Master’s Voice” —exclusively. Purity 
of tone and quality of reproduction have therefore 
become a tradition with ‘“‘ His Master’s Voice” . .'. 
a tradition which ensures that “ His Master’s Voice” 
radio sets and radio-gramophones enable you to hear the 
world’s greatest artists as they would wish to be heard. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


American Notes 


Election Pointers 


The Republicans are well ahead in all the local elec- 
tions which took place this week except that in Kentucky— 
and even in that solidly Democratic state they are not far 
behind. In New York it appears that the Republican 
tide which swept Mr Dewey into the Governorship has not 
abated, despite the healing of the breach between the Ameri- 
can Labour Party and the different wings of the Demo- 
cratic Party. For what it is worth, Mr Dewey is assured of 
a deputy of his own choosing, in case he wishes to desert 
state politics for higher things—which is not yet certain, 
for he may prefer to wait until 1948. The other important 
elections were in Philadelphia, where Mr Bullitt, Democrat, 
and former Ambassador to Moscow and Paris, was running 
for Mayor; in New Jersey, which is to have a Republican 
Governor, and in Kentucky, where the Governorship 
was also at stake. The returns show that the Republican 
swing back in favour has not lost its momentum. 
But. it would be unwise to attach too much weight to these 
preliminaries. Local elections are always predominantly 


<4 influenced by local considerations, and in New York and 


Philadelphia particularly there were factors that will not 
carry the same weight next autumn. Governor Dewey, in 
campaigning for his candidate for the Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship, profited by his attacks on the Tammany machine, and 
the timely revelation that the Democratic candidate for a 
judgeship was indebted in part for his selection to a notorious 
gambler and racketeer. Mr Willkie has been very vehement 
recently about the corruption of some of the Democratic 
city machines ; and the Aurelio case certainly suggests that 
house-cleaning is in order “if the Democrats propose to run 
on a campaign of sweetness and light. The Philadelphia 
campaign appears to have been one of great bitterness and 
some peculiarities, with the Communists joining the Re- 
publicans in their attacks on Mr ‘Bullitt’s international 
record. It is a characteristic of American elections that a 
successful Presidential candidate exerts a profound pull on 
the whole party ticket, and that off-year elections are not 
always trustworthy guides. But the Democrats will be un- 
wise if they discount these returns, and those of 1942, too 
much. The Moscow Conference is interpreted and will be 
claimed as a Roosevelt victory, but domestic politics are in- 
creasingly unruly. The last elections, according to Demo- 
cratic post-mortems, were lost in part through sheer neglect. 
This week’s events will stimulate a more diligent attention 
to the party fences. 


* 


Senate Debate 


The Moscow Agreement has thrown a bombshell into 
the rather turgid Senate debate on the Connally resolution. 
The plunge has been taken without waiting for its vote. 
The attempt to keep the phrasing as general as possible 
now loses much of its value in view of the welcome which 
has been given to the much more specific conclusions agreed 
to by Mr Hull. The Agreement can hardly avoid strengthen- 
ing the hand of those who have been fighting to make the 
resolution more precise and more vigorous. More than one 
Senator has declared that to pass it in its present form 
now would be an anti-climax of the worst kind; and there 
have been attempts to persuade the Senate to adopt instead, 
or to add, a resolution approving the Moscow declarations. 
This would go at once to the heart of the matter ; and the 
Conference seems to have had such an electric effect in 
sweeping away old suspicions and fears that it might be hard 
to find a more favourable moment for a decision. Senator 
Wheeler, it is true, has looked for a mention of the Atlantic 
Charter and found none. Other commentators have deplored 
the failure to define the status of the Baltic States, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia. These critics will reform their forces 
and their arguments, and it may be that the Administration 
would prefer not to put matters to the test yet. But even 
if nothing beyond the present resolution is attempted, it 


seems impossible that the debate can be confined to the 
rashness or desirability of mentioning “an” international 
organisation by mame or the possibilities of purely informal 
and ad hoc collaboration. The Connally resolution may, in 
fact, already have served its main purpose by the very fact 
of its existence at the time of the Moscow meeting. 


* x * 


Coal Must Be Mined 


The coal strike is becoming a bad habit. In most ‘of 
its elements the situation remains what it was last June, 
with one notable exception, the existence on the statute 
books of a law which, whatever its defects, was designed 
to meet just such a recurrence. The end of Mr Lewis’s self- 
declared armistice coincided with deadlock between the 
miners’ union and the War Labour Board. The Board’s 
decision on the Illinois contract unfortunately appeared just 
before the end of the truce. It found excessive the wage 
increases agreed to between Mr Lewis and the [Illinois 
operators, which would have necessitated an increase in 
the price of coal ; and agreed to accept the contract only 
with a substantial reduction in the increases, from $2 a 
day to $1.12. Mr Lewis, with characteristic flamboyance 
and some inaccuracy, has charged that this would involve 
a reduction in the basic wage. His statement, based pre- 
sumably on the increase in working hours for which the 
contract provided, has been refuted by the President. In 
view of the miners’ devotion to the slogan of “ No contract, 
no work”’ Mr Roosevelt was compelled, after the union 
policy committee produced no recommendation for a return 
to work, to seize the mines and turn them back to Mr Ickes, 
who had only just succeeded in divesting himself of control 
under the terms of the Smith-Connally Act. Mr Roosevelt 
demanded that the men return to work by Wednesday ; 
and in the nick of time Mr Lewis and Mr Ickes agreed 
to compromise on $1.50 a day. With the mines under 
Government control the union leaders faced imprisonment, 
and the union funds, the greatest accumulation on the 
American labour scene, could have been seized in addition. 
Added to this was the mounting violence of public opinion, 
which realises that the danger to the war effort and civilian 
health and comfort is very much greater now, with im- 
paired coal stocks and the onset of winter, than it was last 
spring. The first essential was to see that coal would be 
mined. But a close second now is the need for the Govern- 
ment to agree to a firm contract between the union and 
the operators which will remove this running sore from 
the home front. Congress is unlikely to agree to the per- 
petuation of Government control, particularly if it appears 
to suit Mr Lewis; the Smith-Connally Act demands the 
return of properties seized within ninety days after pro- 
ductive efficiency is restored. A respite has been gained, 
but it will have to be put to better use than the last five 
months’ armistice. And it will have to see a speedy reduc- 
tion in the cost of living if a solution is to be found that 
can be reconciled with wage stabilisation. 


* x * 


The Civilian Slice 


The trend towards increasing supplies for civilians is 
well established. Since the creation of the Office of Civilian 
Requirements and the naming of Mr Arthur Whiteside as 
“ civilian protector” the WPB has taken a number of steps 
to assure the civilians’ share of certain goods and to safe- 
guard these supplies from Service raids. Early in October the 
President of the Society of Tool Engineers revealed that 
many shell factories have been ordered to return to civilian 
production. It is understood that there will be increased 
allotments of materials for civilian essentials in the first 
quarter of next year, and'already the supply of goods like 
trucks, tank trucks, and repair parts has been raised. The 
petrol ration on the Atlantic Coast has been stepped up, at 
the expense of a decline in the West. The OCR has made 
known its intention of pressing for increased supplies of 
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civilian clothing, in order to avoid textile rationing. Quotas 
of some foods like butter and cocoa have been increased, 
and coffee has come off the ration. There are natural pres- 
sures from the industries concerned further to increase the 
civilian slice. The first signs of a let-up in the meat shortage 
produced demands from the packers for an increase in the 
ration. The sugar producers have backed an increase in the 
sugar ration. From Detroit there are rumours that as the 
machine tool industry runs out of war work it may turn to 
preparations for resumed production of civilian cars. It is 
becoming plain—and it is cause for satisfaction—that some 
parts of the war programme, notably munitions and some 
metals, have outrun war needs and the possibilities of ship- 
ment to the fronts. No one defends austerity for its own 
sake ; in fact the rationing of each new commodity has had 
to fight the deep-seated suspicion that its sole excuse was 
to bring the war closer home. Where supplies of material 
and labour would otherwise be under-employed, there is 
every reason for returning them to civilian production. 
These arguments hardly apply to food, where an overall 
increase is a matter of appetite and not of need; as Mr 
Wallace pointed out“last week any food surpluses will do 
ten times the war work in Ryssia that they can do at home. 
Any additional stocks which can be built up will be des- 
perately needed in the liberated countries. The same reason- 
ing applies to clothing and other necessities. The avoidance 
of clothes rationing is understandably popular with the 
public and the Government. But if President Roosevelt was 
right in his confidence that the American people would 
accept certain shortages to win the war, he might have gone 
further and stated the case for shortages to win the peace. 
Neither is—or should be—a matter of forgoing steaks alone. 


The Food Position 


President Roosevelt’s long-heralded message to Con- 
gress on the food and farm position has at last materialised. 
In it, as was expected, he defended the $800 million a year 
price support programme and suggested that Congress would 
be wise to approve greater “war subsidies” for next year. The 
outstanding fact about his message, however, was the atten- 
tion he felt it wise to devote to the quantity of food avail- 
able, as opposed to the question of price. This is a reflection 
of a not-unsuccessful campaign to convince the public that 
it is going to go hungry, because of Lend-Lease, because of 
price control, and because of government interferences with 
food production. The Readers’ Digest, for example, recently 
published an article by Louis Bromfield under the haunting 
tile “We Aren’t Going to Have Enough to Eat.” The 
evidence, including the American dinner table, does not sup- 
port Mr Bromfield. As Mr Roosevelt pointed out, total food 
production has increased steadily since 1939. Taking 1935- 
39 as 100, it was 106 in 1939, 126 in 1942, will be about 132 
in 1943, and according to present estimates will be still larger 
in 1944 when the War Food Administration hopes to see 
380 million acres of crops planted as opposed to 364 millions 
in 1943. It was a main part of Mr Roosevelt’s thesis that the 
average American civilian is eating more now than before 
the war. What gives the illusion of privation is that con- 
sumption, though 5 per cent above the 1935-39 level, has fallen 
§ per cent below the fat year of 1941 ; and that it has been 
levelled out, so that while most families are eating much 
better, others—and they include the more vocal—have had 
to curtail their consumption somewhat. Increased civilian 
demand accounts for the main drain on food supplies, but it 
has been substantially reinforced by the increased consump- 
tion of men in the Services beyond what they ate in civilian 
life ; and finally by the growing quantity of food exported 
under Lend-Lease, which this year will reach about Io per 
cent of total production, largely because of increased Russian 
needs, Mr Rovsevelt paid a handsome tribute to the contribu- 
tions of reverse Lend-Lease, pointing out that in many cases 
American forces abroad were receiving as much cf certain 
types of food as the United States was exporting. War uses 
this coming year will absorb about one-quarter of American 
food production ; but the remaining three-fourths, because 
of increased production, will amount to about as much, per 
Capita, as was consumed in 1935-39 and will provide an 
average diet far above those of other countries. All this 
attention to the total food position suggests that Congress, 
and in particular the farm bloc, in its campaign against sub- 
Sidies, will unleash a full-blooded attack on all exports of 
food. and will argue that if American food were kept at home, 
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O-DAY the nation is in uniform — 
dungarees and battle dress for the 
fighting services, standard suits for civilians. 
Yet though the gay colours, the frills and 
flounces of peace have temporarily gone, our 
war-time clothes still bear equal evidence of 
the work of the chemist. The raw textile 
fibres must still be cleansed, then treated with 
oils specially selected for each type of fibre. 
Otherwise they would be torn to shreds by 
the complicated machinery through which 
they must pass. And they must still be dyed 
and finished. This finishing or final dressing 
of wool, rayon or cotton is possibly even 
more important for active service dress than 
for peace-time clothes. Chemicals in huge 
quantities are still required by the textile 
industries of Great Britain. The processes 
devised and controlled by the chemist continue 
to work at high pressure. But many raw 
materials on which these formerly depended 
are no longer available. Extra effort must be 
made in the research laboratories to discover 
and develop fresh methods or materials. Out 
of this necessity will emerge not only the 
substitutes necessitated by war conditions but 
entirely new products, having novel properties 
which will ensure them a place in the post-war 
world. It is the chemist’s privilege 
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problems of To-day he frequently 

discovers a key to To-morrow. 
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the whole system of subsidies and controls could be thrown 
overboard. This is, of course, nonsense. As Mr Roosevelt 
pointed out, with the great excess of purchasing power avail- 
able, the supplies would never last. A short-lived feast would 
be followed by privation, and price increases would lead to 
a full-scale inflation. 


In Defence of Subsidies 


Mr Roosevelt’s defence of the Administration’s support 
programmes for farm prices was cogently argued and de- 
signed to appeal to the self-interest, as well as the patriotism 
and good sense, of farmers, consumers and taxpayers. The 
programme covers a multitude of operations, such as loans, 
Government purchase and resale, direct subsidy payments, 
and guaranteed prices, but they all serve the same ends. These 
are, briefly, to encourage farmers to greater production, by 
Government assumption of the risk ; to encourage the grow- 
ing of special crops of particular value and discourage others; 
keep down the cost of living, of which food prices have been 
the most unruly element ; to combat black markets, by giving 
the farmer an adequate return through legitimate channels ; 
to save the Government money ; and to achieve better geo- 
graphical distribution of the nation’s food. Of these, the first 
three are the most important. The value of the programme in 
changing the pattern of farming is well illustrated by the 
recently introduced dairy subsidies, which cover the in- 
creased cost of feed for dairy farmers, while the support 
price of hogs has been reduced to encourage earlier slaughter 
and cut feed consumption. On the cost of living, Mr Roose- 
velt pointed out that food prices, which increased 13 per 
cent from September, 1942, to May, 1943, were the major 
cause of the 6.2 per cent increase in the total index, and 
offset substantial success in keeping down rent and the cost 
of clothing and house-furnishing. The greatest damage was 
done by fresh fruit and vegetable prices, which soared 58 
per cent. The comparison of food subsidies with the pre- 
miums paid for certain metals, and the coal and oil trans- 
portation subsidies was well taken. Metal production was 
substantially increased at low cost to the Government ; Mr 
Roosevelt estimated that every dollar spent saved the 
Government $28 in the end. The existing food subsidy pro- 
grammes are carried out through the RFC and the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, the former bearing the largest 
item of the programme, the $450 million needed to reduce 
the prices of butter and meat by ro per cent. It is the latter 
which is in the forefront now, however, for a Bill to extend 
its life is now before Congress, which is considering an 
amendment prohibiting all food subsidies. The only large 
loophole in the President’s case is one which he admitted— 
that price control can only be made effective and subsidies 
kept modcrate with a strong tax and savings effort. It will 
require some brazenness for Congress to exploit this, as the 
remedy lies in its own hands. The anti-subsidy bloc will 
probably concentrate on the farmer’s difficulties and particu- 
larly on “bureaucratic meddling”; the costs of the pro- 
gramme ; and its political possibilities. It will exploit the 
aversion to Government hand-outs and paint a tragic picture 
of the farmer’s plight. Mr Roosevelt anticipated this by 
insisting on the increase in farm net income from $4,430 
million in 1939 to $12,475 million in 1943, and pointing 
out that the farmers’ gains have outstripped those of the 
rest of the community. This recapitulation of farm benefits 
was no doubt intended, in part, to stem Republican gains in 
the farm states which menace a Democratic victory. It may 
even convince Congress that further wholesale price in- 
creases are unnecessary ; but the outlook is still that even if 
subsidies are’ granted they will be grudged, and hedged 
= with conditions. The farm bloc is-a tough nut to 
crack. . 
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OWI Funds 


The Office of War Information, which had its appro- 
priation for domestic activities severely cut in the last 
session, seems to have delivered itself over to its enemies 
by running through the $20 million it received and being 
compelled to request a deficiency appropriation for its 
foreign branches. The application is for $5,000,000 to tide 
it over until its new funds are due. The signs are that it 
will be lucky if it gets as much as half this. Administration 
leaders on the House Appropriations Committee are said 
to be willing to compromise for $2,000,000 to avoid a 
fight on the floor. This might well be virulent. The shadow 
of elections to come hangs heavily over OWI even on 
the foreign front, where any references to President 
Roosevelt—in leaflets, for example—are interpreted as 
build-up for the fourth term. There has already been a 
sharp interchange between Elmer Davis and Mr Willkie, 
the latter charging OWI with acting as a “ Government 
press agent” and Mr Davis replying, rather unwisely, 
that such statements gave aid and comfort to the enemy. 
Mr Davis’s reference to others among his critics as “ smail- 
time Fascists” suggests that he is becoming rattled. No 
nail in OWI’s coffin is being neglected. The exchange of 
American and British workers gave Mr Frank Kent an 
occasion to attack an alleged pro-labour bias in the organ- 
isation. Alien influences in the OWI are under constant 
fire. The fiasco over Mussolini’s collapse and the “ moronic 
little king ” broadcast are not forgotten. The five touring 
Senators have stimulated criticism by their doubt as to 
the necessity of propaganda in friendly countries. These 
attacks are somewhat like the early days of the Ministry of 
Information. But there are these differences: OWI does 
not stand or fall with the Administration ; it can be starved 
of funds even if Mr Roosevelt’ is triumphant next autumn. 
Although it has to operate in a political atmosphere 
thicker than a mud bath, it lacks the protection of a 
powerful Minister. Its friends complain that the Admini- 
stration lays down no firm policy directives for it to 
expound, and that it is left floundering. Certainly it is 
restrained from much constructive activity by the constant 
threat of hostile Congressional investigation and the con- 
tinuous and unwelcome attentions of the Opposition, from 
Mr Willkie down to Colonel McCormick. In these con- 
ditions it would be impossible to carry on at all if it were 
not for the personal support of the President, and even 
this is not unfailing. Under the circumstances it is 
astonishing how many able men and women remain with 
OWI. How much longer they will find their position 
tenable is another matter. 


* 


Shorter Notes 


Although the Senate defeated by 69 votes to nil the 
Wheeler Bill to postpone the drafting of fathers for 90 days, 
the House has now voted to delay the fathers’ draft until 
all available single men have been taken. Another aspect 
of the rearguard action still being conducted by Senator 
Wheeler and his friends has been an attack on Government 
departments for allegedly providing sanctuary for men 
seeking to avoid military service. This is a generalised form 
of the unsavoury charges against individuals which in the 
past have made Government service intolerable to some of 
Washington’s ablest administrators. President Roosevelt, 
denying that the Government is a “ haven for slackers,” has 
presented statistics to show that the majority of the Govern- 
ment’s 2,825,000 employees are unfit for military service. 


* 


President’ Roosevelt has put before Congress, with his 
blessing, the recommendations of a post-war education 
committee. The highlight of its proposals is that a billion 
dollars should be devoted to the provision of a year’s free 
schooling for ex-Servicemen, with the possibility of winning 
scholarships for additional study. In addition to tuition, 
they would receive living allowances at rates which it is 
suggested should be $50 a month for a single person and 
about $75 a month for married couples. 


* 


The participation of the small saver in the Third War 
Loan Drive has proved disappointing. Of the $17 billions 
subscribed, only about $2 billions were in series E and F 
designed for the small purchaser. 
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[ Germany and Italy, Japan started its policy of 
aggression before its social, political and economic life 
had been placed upon a genuinely totalitarian basis. The 
lack of economic preparedness proved to be detrimental to the 
Japanese war effort both in the Manchurian conflict and in 
the “ China Incident,” and, even when war broke out with 
the Western Powers in December, 1941, the country’s 
economy had not yet been adapted to the conditions of a 
prolonged total war. It is true that rationing, price control, 
raw material control and so on have been familiar features 
of Japanese economic life for a long time, and state control 
was further tightened during the first eighteen months 
after Pearl Harbour. Nevertheless, the comparatively few 
facts that have become known about Japan’s industrial 
mobilisation in the first stage of the Pacific war do not 
sound particularly impressive ; for instance, only 11,000 
small retail shops were closed in Tokio up to March, 1943, 
and only 5,000 shop keepers and shop assistants were em- 
ployed on war work. The replacement of men by women 
in unessential employment, such as clerical work and cater- 
ing, was not started in earnest before the summer of 1943. 
This summer, however, there was a variety of new Govern- 
ment decrees to enforce a war economy more strictly, and 
it appears that the turning point has now been reached, after 
which the whole economic life of the nation will become 
increasingly involved in the pursuance of the war. 

A recently published law for the concentration and 
mobilisation of the country’s industries, at a total cost to 
the nation of 3,800 million yen, divides all industrial and 
handicraft establishments into three main classes. Class I 
consists mainly of coal mining, the iron, steel and light 
metal industries, as well as shipbuilding and aircraft pro- 
duction. These industries are to increase their output in 
the shortest possible time and without much consideration 
to problems of costing. It is significant, for instance, - that 
some of the leading steel concerns of the country have 
recently doubled their share capital and that the number 
of workers in coal mining was recently increased by Io per 
cent. Industry as a whole has hitherto been hampered by 
the price stabilisation order, which in many instances made 
it necessary for manufactured goods to be sold at prices 
below production costs. These conditions may in some 
cases have become even more difficult now that the Govern- 
ment has modified its general wage-stop decree in order 
to encourage labour. On the other hand, the Government 
has now started a policy of subsidies to essential industries, 
in order to keep them in operation and, at the same time, 
to keep the price level under control. 

The main bottleneck in mass production is the shortage 
of factory space and of skilled engineers rather than the 
shortage of raw materials ; the provision of the latter is very 
largely a problem of organisation within the new Japanese 
“Co-Prosperity Sphere.” The president of the Industrial 
Machine Control Corporation recently pointed out that the 
only reserve of engineers with some experience in mass 
Production is to be found in the textile industry, and that 
their re-employment in aircraft and other factories is now 
under consideration. Similar considerations are probably 
responsible for the policy to be pursued with regard to the 
so-called Class II industries, including the textile, glass, 
pottery and food industries; the main proportion of the 
industrial establishments belonging to this class is to be put 
at the disposal of the Class I industries, and this is 
often carried out in such a way that, say, an engineering 
firm takes over all the shares of a textile or similar firm. 
Some other measures of business concentration have like- 
wise taken place in recent months ; for instance, the state 
railway company has taken over two private railway com- 
panies, and a number of shipping companies have 
amalgamated. 

Class III consists of very small industrial and handicraft 
establishments, and of other -firms whose technical equip- 
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ment is considered to be hopelessly out of date. Any such 
firms have to close down unless their continuance is justified 
by special reasons. Simultaneously, a certain concentration 
and reorganisation has been taking place in some of the 
State institutions for the supervision of industry, and 
another recent law extends the principle of labour service to 
all managers of essential factories, who have in consequence 
to obey all directions of the state officials. Somewhat earlier 
in the year, the patent law was reformed and all patents 
which are considered to be essential for the war may now 
be expropriated. 

The new industrial policy in Japan has occasionally been 
interpreted as a state measure against the leading indus- 
trialists. On the other hand, it appears that if the state’s 
power over industry is at pfesent growing, the share of 
the leading industrialists in the direction of the state is 
growing as well. The policy of industrial concentration is 
in itself bound to raise the power of the leading industrial 
and financial concerns, especially since the technical con- 
centration is, as has been pointed out, often accompanied 
by financial concentration as well. The big banks have 
significantly been described in the press as a form of public 
corporation rather than of private organisation. The great 
industrial families of Mitsui and Mitsubishi recently gave 
up their traditional policy of keeping all the shares of their 
hous® in the hands of members of their families; the 
Mitsubishi family, in particular, now owns little more than 
50 per cent of its own shares. This policy has been inter- 
preted as an indication of the declining power of the 
industrial dynasties, although, from the parallel experience 
of Western capitalism, their power may well be reinforced 
by such financial manipulations. It may also be significant 
that a number of leading industrial spokesmen have recently 
been called in as Imperial advisers on economic questions ; 
on the whole the trend towards an amalgamation of the state 
and big business appears to be strongest in Japan to-day. 


‘¢Quiet’’ Serbia 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


CONDITIONS in Serbia, the heart of dismembered Jugoslavia, 
contrast strangely with reports of heavy and continued 
fighting in Croatia, the Dalmatian coastland and Monte- 
negro. Since April, 1941, Serbia has been ruled by a 
German military commander, who was supported by 
General Neditch. The so-called Neditch Government has 
been surprisingly stable and has remained intact since the 
surrender of Italy. It has naturally been a government in 
name only, with no real powers. The political and economic 
administration of the country is in the hands of the German 
commander and the German Economic Commissar, 
Neuhausen. Militarily, there was no immediate danger for 
the Germans in Serbia after Italy’s surrender. But, poli- 
tically, the Nazis adopted a new line in their dealings with 
Neditch, who visited Hitler in September. lt seems that 
Nazi policy pursued a twofold aim. Neditch was given a 
semblance of political power by being entrusted with the 
supervision of the so-called Serb Security Service. At the 
same time, Hitler appointed Ambassador Neubacher as 
Commissioner of the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
at the office of the German military commander in Serbia. 
In the German Foreign Office, Neubacher was Special 
Commissar for the south-east. It is clear that these moves 
are closely connected. Neditch is now in the full position 
of a quisling, which seems to be a preparatory step for 
achieving some sort of Balkan agreement under which 
Bulgaria, Roumania and perhaps Hungary may be forced 
to recognise Serbia. 

At the moment this appears to point to the “ consolida- 
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tion” of the Neditch Government, which is Germany’s 
real aim for the country, suppressed by foreign occupa- 
tion and torn by internal strife. German troops, the Serbian 
Security Service, General Mikhailovitch, Chetniks and 
groups of unidentified guerillas of yarious political colour, 
among them probably strong groups of Communists, are 
more or less competing for the control of the country. 
Apart from local raids for food, weapons and munitions, 
the guerillas seem to be inactive. Most of them are probably 
too weak to attack the positions held by German troops. 
The guerillas, moreover, lack clear political aims, and this 
appears te be particularly true of General Mikhailovitch, 
although the aim of a Greater’ Serbia is sometimes ascribed 
to him. This does not conflict with German policy, and 
after Neditch had visited Hitler a great effort was made to 
win over Mikhailovitch. The common interest of the latter 
and of the Neditch Government in fighting against Serbian 
Communists was the bait. Fighting between small groups 
of partisans, representing different views, is frequent. It is, 
however, not clear whether the fighting is the result of 
different political views, for if local feuds and the need for 
food and other supplies play an important part in small-scale 
actions, and for political views all the different groups 
seem to be dependent on outside supplies. Militarily, too, 
they are dependent on outside supplies for fighting against 
regular German troops. On Serbian soil, there is certainly 
more factional strife between armed groups than fighting 
against the Germans. None of these groups seems to be 
interested in establishing the status quo ante. Yet without 
a clear political aim, and without effective military assist- 
ance, guerillas cannot hope’ to achieve a lasting success 
against an occupying power. 

Economic conditions in Serbia, which has been deprived 
of its most active manpower by the Germans, are extremely 
difficult, so that guerillas cannot obtain sufficient supplies 
of food and material from the country’s own resources. 
German reports, usually emphatic and extensive on economic 
reconstruction in occupied countries, have very little to say 
on Serbia. The grain harvest has remained below average, 
and the maize harvest was poor in spite of a reported exten- 
sion of the acreage. A drought has affected the grain crop, 
and particularly the potatoes and sugar beet. Serbia’§ main 
fruit crop, plums, has been deteriorating since the occupa- 
tion, because of insect pests. There is a shortage of spraying 
material and the number of fruit trees is declining rapidly. 
The little that has been produced is ruthlessly requisitioned, 
and rationing of the main foodstuffs was introduced in 
August. The cultivation plan for 1943-44 will hardly change 
the position, except for an attempt to sow more winter 
wheat. The acreage under hemp, flax and other oilseeds is 
also to be extended by the ploughing-up of grassland. The 
German administration has dismissed all officials of the 
agricultural co-operatives and new ones will be appointed 
by the. Government—the result of some kind of passive 
resistance against compulsory delivery. 

During 1941-42, no attempt was made to finance state 
expenditure by loans and taxes, and credits were advanced 
by the State Bank. For 1943, however, a’ war surcharge on 
all taxes was introduced, which ranges up to 100 per cent 
_of the original tax. The first state loan, amounting to 2,000 
million dinars, was issued a short time ago. The proceeds 
will be used for financing public works, that is, mainly 
constructions in the interests of the German occupation. 

Railways, roads and bridges are the main items in the con- 
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struction programme. Labour is supplied by the so-called 
total mobilisation, under which all men are liable to serve 
in the Todt.organisation for at least four months. The Price 
Control Department of the Office of the German Economic 
Commissar frequently issues maximum price decrees, which, 
however, have no effect whatsoever. The hoarding of bank- 
notes is widespread, and so far appeals to return the notes 
to the banks have had little or no success. There is no 
lack of economic decrees, but there are no indications 
that they can be enforced. The offices of the German 
Administration are obviously well staffed, but the indigenous 
administration is unable to carry out the orders, and the 
peasants have been thrown back on to the most primitive 
form of self-contained agricultural communities. 

In Belgrade, the Neditch Government is actively creating 
the semblance of a well-ordered community. Schools have 
been reopened, but there are not enough school buildings, 
which are used in rotation by different forms. At the same 
time, illiterate people, who still form roughly 50 per cent 
of the population, are forced to attend courses if teachers 
can be found. Important industries are under German mili- 
tary command and work with forced labour. During 
last. year, several thousands of independent artisans are 
reported to have reopened their shops, but there is com- 
plete silence about the supplies of raw materials. It can 
safely be said that economic activity, apart from some in- 
.dustries vital for Germany’s war economy, is on an 
extremely low level. The political and economic administra- 
tion is hopelessly ineffective, and only important towns, 
railways and roads are under effective military occupation. 


The Azores Agreement 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 


October 15th 


GENERAL satisfaction is expressed in commercial and finan- 
cial circles with the agreement reached for the use of the 
Azores bases by British forces, while the public as a whole 
is delighted. At first, some nervous people wondered 
whether it did not mean immediate entry into the war, but 
their fears were soon allayed by the Berlin comments, which, 
though naturally unfavourable, were of the “we knew all 
about it” type, and wound up with a statement that Por- 
tuguese neutrality was not compromised, the arrangement 
being due to “irresistible pressure.” The Prime Minister's 
detailed reference to the treaty of 1373. was greatly appre- 
ciated by the Portuguese. The secrecy with which the nego- 
tiations were conducted and the timely nature of their 
publication also called forth favourable comment. 

Nobody doubts for one moment the truth of the state- 
ment that the facilities to be afforded are temporary, in no 
way affecting Portuguese sovereignty or local jurisdiction, 
and. to be completely surrendered once the war is at an 
end. Economically, the Azores should benefit greatly by 
their visitors. Airfields and port improvements, troop pay- 
ments and the coming and going of shipping, will all 
expand the market for island produce, that is cattle and 
dairy produce, sugar cane, Indian corn, tobacco and tea, to 
say nothing of an abundance of pineapples on the island of 
San Miguel. 
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Russia at’ War 


Moscow Aftermath 


THE prelude to the Three-Power Conference was provided 
by forthright statements on foreign affairs in the Russian 
press. While the Conference was on, the press kept silent. 
Now the newspapers are summing up the results of the Con- 
ference in a very confident spirit. The assertion made by 
Pravda on the eve of the Conference that the discussion 
of political issues would tend to divert Allied attention 
from more urgent military tasks has now been openly 
discarded. Even so, the Soviet press gives greatest 
prominence to the military discussion. 


The Conference [says Izvestia] discussed definite military _ 


operations with regard to which decisions were taken and 

which are already being prepared. 
The paper relates these decisions to the “necessity of 
united blows from the east and the west,” which was 
unanimously recognised by all the Allied representatives. 
The emphasis on post-war collaboration is stronger than 
ever before, and not qualified by any reservations. The 
Conference “has bridged the gap between present and 
future collaboration.” 


The Great Democratic Powers, who are to-day comrades-in- 
arms, will to-morrow become comrades in the struggle for 
security for their peoples. 

The functions of the European Advisory Commission have 
been described as “the working out of joint recommenda- 
tions to the three Allied Governments, in addition to the 
normal diplomatic channels.” In outlining the principles 
of a European settlement Russian commentators have added 
nothing to the general terms of official Allied statements. 
Any wider context into which the declaration on the 
independence of Austria may fit does not emerge from the 


Russian press’ comments so far; and there is a similar 
reticence about the role of China in the concert of the 
Great Powers—though the fact that the declaration on 
policy was made jointly with China constitutes a distinct 
departure from the previously very cautious Russian 
attitude towards Japan. It would probably be correct to 
assume that, in its relations with Germany’s partner in the 
Pacific, Russia has now informally assumed the attitude of 
neutral co-belligerency, comparable perhaps to Spain’s 
attitude towards the Allies earlier in the war. It remains 
to be seen what will be the practical consequences of that 
change in the near future; but the change itself reflects 
the extent to which Russia’s confidence has now increased. 


Salute to Allies 


The end of the Moscow Conference coincided with the 
preparations to celebrate the twenty-sixth anniversary of 
the October Revolution. The set of slogans customarily 
issued on the occasion by the central committee of the Party 
usually reflects the policy of the Government and the order 
of importance in which domestic and foreign issues are 
treated. Throughout the Soviet Union these slogans figure 
on the banners and on the walls of Soviet towns; and 
they play a decisive part in orientating public opinion in 
Russia. This year’s slogans consist of fifty-four points, and 
greetings to “the valiant Anglo-American troops” and 
to the airmen of the Allied air forces are among the first 
points, which indicates the Government’s desire to impress 
upon the mind of the Russian people the importance of the . 
campaign in Italy and of the air offensive on Germany. 
The other slogans are mainly concerned with the economic 
war effort and with the reconstruction of the liberated 
areas ; the urgency of the latter is stated in the slogan: 
“Restore more rapidly towns and villages, industry, 
and agriculture destroyed by the Hitlerite bandits.” 





Vitamins in chocolate 
for liberated Europe 


The British Government, having examined 
all the ways in which sufficient vitamins could 
be provided to the under-nourished children 
of liberated Europe, have arrived at the con- 
clusion — as Rowntrees did in 1938 — that 
chocolate offers one of the best vehicles for 
carrying added vitamins. In chocolate, the 
vitamins retain practically all their potency. 

Before the war, Rowntrees pioneered the 
addition of vitamins to cocoa and chocolate. 
Their object was to enhance the protective 
value of these already highly nutritious foods. 

Today, when the Allied Governments are 
faced with the enormous problem of re- 
habilitating each occupied territory as it is 
freed, Rowntree’s experience of fortifying 
cocoa and chocolate with vitamins on a large 
scale is proving of great value. When the war 
is won, this experience will again be used for 
the benefit of the British public. ~ 
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Germany at War 


Air-War Economy 


M @RE than half Germany’s big towns have been heavily 
bombed during 1942 and 1943. The populations of 
these towns numbered sixteen to eighteen million people, 
and all of them were important centres of industrial pro- 
duction. In daylight raids essential factories far away from 
towns have been heavily hit. Extraordinary measures have 
been taken in the attempt to carry on vital production, and 
millions of women and children have been evacuated, 
mainly to Bavaria, Austria, Pomerania, East Prussia and 
the Wartheland, the German name for some of the incor- 
porated Polish provinces. So far no official figures of 


the number killed and evacuated have been published,. 


though a very speculative estimate of one million killed and 
missing, and more than 6 million evacuees has come from a 
neutral source—which seems relatively very high in the light 
of experiences in this country. Factories have had to be 
moved to safer areas at a time when heavy troop move- 
ments have been going on all over Europe. 

Experience of bombing shows that it is not so much the 
‘single target that counts. The vital point is whether a 
country is able to adjust its industry and trade, its life and 
essential services (all heavily and terribly hit by the new- 
style Allied raids) to continuous and heavy bombing, whether 
it can organise its war economy in such a way that de- 
stroyed factories can be repaired or replaced, and accom- 
modation found for workers and their families. Stable politi- 
cal conditions are necessary for any such adjustment to be 
really successful; the territory of the bombed country must 
be sufficiently large for these transfers to be made, and there 
must be available, in each locality, a sufficient supply of 
materials and labour. Improvisation will be of little avail 
if these essential conditions are absent. 


Decentralised Industries 


Even before Hitler came to power, the location of German 
industries showed a strong tendency to decentralisation, 
which is in fact a characteristic feature of modern economy 
under the influence of such developments as a comprehensive 
electrical grid system. Greater Germany’s mineral resources, 
which cannot be moved, are well distributed over the whole 
territory, which now includes Alsace-Lorraine, Western 
Poland, Austria, the Sudetenland and Bohemia and Moravia. 
On this territory of 271,000 square miles live 97 million 
people and, at present, at least eight million foreign workers 
and prisoners of war. There is coal in the west, in central 
Germany, and in the east. The important potash resources 
are to be found in central Germany and in Alsace. Western, 
southern, central and eastern Germany have iron ore re- 
sources. The chemical industry, although traditionally near 
the ‘coal and potash resources, has been decentralised ever 
since 1914-18. 

The pre-war rearmament programme created a new migra- 
tion within Germany. Everywhere in Germany new fac- 
tories were constructed in the open country, and entirely 
new industrial areas, sprang up, such as the Salzgitter area, 
the “ people’s-car” factory near Fallersleben, and the oil 
industry near Hanover. The cell-wool industry was de- 
liberately built up regionally without regard to transport 
distances. Motorcar and aeroplane factories were moved 
from western to central and eastern Germany, and to the 
outskirts of Berlin. Decentralisation was carried a step 
further after the incorporation of Austria, the Sudetenland, 
and Polish Upper Silesia. During two years of bombing the 
new industrial areas in central Germany, Austria and Silesia 
have not yet been seriously touched by bombing. 

By the incorporation of Polish Silesia and the Olsa terri- 
tory, which Poland occupied after Munich, the Nazjs formed 
a big new industrial area based on coal, iron and steel, 
zinc and lead by linking together western and eastern Upper 
Silesia, the Olsa territory, and the Polish Dombrova area. 
These four districts, in which before 1938 Germany, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia had a share, produced roughly 68 mil- 
lion tons of coal in 1938, nearly half the entire coal and 
lignite output of the Ruhr-Rhine area, and 4.6 million tons 
of steel, two-fifths of the steel output of the Ruhr-Rhine. 
During four years of war Germany has feverishly been 
trying to expand output and capacity. The original ‘aim was 
to increase coal output to 100 million tons. New steel plants 
may also have been built. The difficult problem of securing 
a good coking coal has been partly solved by including the 


Olsa territory. Upper Silesian coal is specially suited for 
manufacturing petrol and other synthetic oils. Several new 
hydrogenation plants have been constructed. 

In Austria iron ore mines, the steel industry, magnesium 
plants and aeroplane factories have been steadily enlarged 
since 1938, and Austria is probably at present the biggest 
single producer of natural oil in Greater Germany. The list 
of new factories constructed in central and eastern Germany 
is very large. Even the province of East Prussia received a 
share of new factories before and during the war. 


Transfer of Factories 


At the beginning of the war some light industries were 
transferred from western Germany. These moved back after 
the defeat of France, and until the heavy bombing period 
which began early this year there were hardly any reports 
that factories had been moved. What happened was that the 
war-time expansion of industry proceeded mainly in areas 
out of bombing range. The picture changed in February this 
year. Since then factories have been moved bodily, and 
during the summer a special department for planning the 
transfer of plants and machinery has been trying to bring 
order in this large-scale movement. It appears that Austria 
and Czechoslovakia are the main reception areas, after 
central Germany, Saxony and certain parts of Bavaria. 

The most important point is that the absolute command 


. wielded over industry by the administration takes no notice 


of property rights. The typical feature of compulsory air- 
war economy is that factories to be transferred from 
bombed territories are simply moved into the buildings of 
other factories. Sometimes they move their machinery and 
workers into empty shops. At other times the existing 
machinery is used in an additional shift by the workers 
transferred from bombed factories. In each case the factory 
has t6 move under orders. Frequently machinery is mis- 
directed, and railway waggons remain for weeks on end on 
sidings. Yet the transfer of machinery is relatively easy. It 
is much more difficult to adjust the life of reception areas 
to the influx of people. Stage by stage every part of the 
economy has been affected. The necessity of keeping special 
stocks of foodstuffs, clothing and household goods for 
bombed territories at one time threatened the entire ration- 
ing system. In bombed towns street sellers have frequently 
replaced retail shops. Banks and savings banks have been 
ordered to pay cash on any savings book or bank book 
presented by evacuated people. Something like a new 
rationing system has emerged in reception areas, particu- 
larly for clothing and household commodities. Bombed-out 
people have stamped on their cards the letters “ FL,” which 
stand for evacuee. These cards have first priority. At the 
first signs that heavy bombing would continue, the clothing 
cards for adult people were blocked. For weeks people in 
many towns were fed by means of large mobile kitchen 
vans or kitchen trains, which were manned by the National- 
Socialist Welfare organisation. Labour exchanges in recep- 
tion areas had to find new jobs for workers whose factories 
had been totally destroyed. The Minister for Finance issued 
special orders for tax relief. An entirely new system of 
regulations for compensation had to be devised during the 
summer. When these emergency measures had reached some 
order, the most pressing problem had to be solved because 
of the autumn weather and the approaching winter. Official 
estimates state that at least two million new flats will have 
to be provided. The plan is to erect prefabricated huts in 
all reception areas. 

Compulsory air-war economy has done away with the 
last remnants of civilian industry. Only by reducing civilian 
demand to the barest minimum on a priority system for 
bombed-out people can the war industry continue to work. 
Some industries cannot be transferred, and all available 
labour, including the compulsory labour corps and parts of 
the Todt organisation, are now employed repairing plants 
and particularly communications, as well as sanitary installa- 
tions and public utilities in the big towns. The repair of 
damaged houses is in the hands of mobile groups of inde- 
pendent artisans, who work under something like military 
command. The industrial part of the population is constantly 
on the move. Only the purely agricultural districts give any 
appearance of séttled life. In this tremendous migration, 


. almost all nations of the continent take part. Within Greater 


Germany the traditional differences between Austria and 
Prussia, or Bavaria and Westphalia, Pomerania and the 
Rhineland are fast being blurred. At the end of the war the 
German people will be inextricably mixed. 
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Contraction of Retail Trade 


ITH the exception of a few trades, the concentration 

of industry scheme, introduced in March, 1941, was 
completed by the end of 1942. Although it was clear that 
retail trade was also a valuable and large repository of 
labour which could be drawn upon for direct war work, 
the scope for its concentration was not so apparent as in 
manufacturing in the spring of 1941. In the food section 
of the trade the maintenance of an adequate labour force 
was considered essential. Even in the non-food section the 
impact of the war on supplies was delayed. Owing to the 
time taken for the reduced output of manufacturing 
industries to affect supplies reaching the shops, the speeding 
up of mobilisation for total war which began in the latter 
half of 1940 did not for some time affect the volume of 
activity in retail trade. Camel-like, it has also been able 
to draw upon vast stocks; these are only now nearing 
exhaustion. In 1941 and 1942 goods were still available to 
be sold in substantial quantities ; space was required to 
house and: display them, and the labour to sell them. 
Partly for these reasons, retail trade was not required to 
produce a scheme of concentration. 

Other reasons made retail trade a more difficult subject 
for concentration than productive trades, and these were 
recognised by the setting up in May, 1941, of a Board of 
Trade committee: 


to examine the present problems of the retail trade in goods 

other than food, having regard to the immediate needs of 

the conduct of the war and to the position after the war. 

In no other industry was the elaborate measure resorted 
to of setting up an official committee with a panoply of 
Members of Parliament, trade unionists, industrialists and 
professors. The more usual procedure was for the trade 
itself to work out a scheme; only in the case of failure 
did the Board of Trade intervene, and then only through 
its permanent officials. 

When the Retail Trade Committee had sat for six months, 
during which time the pruning of industry made _ con- 
siderable progress, it produced a short interim report, 
recommending the obvious measure of restricting the 
opening of new shops and forbidding the sale of additional 
categories of goods in existing shops. These recommenda- 
tions were adopted. The second report appeared in 
February, 1942, and consisted of a description of the state 
of retail trade at the time, and a forecast of a gloomy 
future for shopkeepers. The third and last report of the 
Retail Trade Committee, embodying its recommendations 
for assisting the voluntary closing down of shops, aroused 
one of the major political storms of the war, on the home 
front. It was feared that the plan would drive the “small 
man” out of business but’ leave the larger shops intact. 
The larger shops feared that the proposed compulsory 
levy would prove too great a burden. Associations of 
shop-keepers were opposed to the plan and the co-operative 
movement declared that it preferred “to carry its own 
burdens.” Criticism was general, and it came even from 
those who thought some plan desirable. The outcome was 
that the scheme, which with all its imperfections might 
have proved better than none, was abandoned. The Com- 
mittee was dissolved. The picture of future disaster it had 
Painted was quickly forgotten by the shopkeeper in the 
Stress of facing present troubles. The individual retail 
trader stubbornly preferred to believe that the poncrait 
was not a likeness of himself. 

It is the readiness the shopkeeper has to see himself as 
an individual and not to recognise his kinship with others 
which provides the key to the failure to produce a workable 
Concentration plan. In the last resort the most valuable 
asset of any shop is not its stock, or its premises as such, 
but the almost indefinable property of “ goodwill.” Perhaps 
It is best to quote a legal definition: 


The goodwill of a business is the whole advantage of ° 


the reputation and connection formed with customers together 


with the circumstances, whether of habit or otherwise, which 

tend to make such connection permanent. 

(Halsbury’s Laws of England.) 
The late Lord Macnaghten’s definition may be added: 

It is the attractive force which brings in custom. It is 
the one thing which distinguishes an old established business 
from a new business at its first start. 

This is the “stock-in-trade” which two _ shopkeepers 
cannot “marry” into one unit, and which if once com- 
bined cannot be divorced. It is the prized possession of 
the small man no less than of the chain or department 
store. Adjacent shops may be owned by the same person, 
but if they are known by different names, they are two 
separate entities, each with its own goodwill. The pooling 
of stocks, premises and staffs might not result in the amal- 
gamation of their goodwill. 

The task of concentrating any industry is difficult or 
easy in: direct proportion to the number of units in the 
trade and to the extent to which it is localised. Retail trade 
contains more units and is more widespread than any 
other. There were before the war more than 300,000 
shops in Great Britain whose business was the sale of 
non-food merchandise. Probably more than 90 per cent 
are of the independent type of one-branch shop, although 
their turnover may be no more than half the total. 

But the difficulties in the way of a scheme of concen- 
tration did not diminish the need for the distributive 
trades to make their contribution to the war effort. On 
the contrary, as time went on it became essential to be 
certain that the demands of the various Ministries con- 
cerned were met in the absence of the dovetailing that 
would have accompanied a plan. Failing agreement on a 
scheme for concentration, the slimming process was carried 
out by the withdrawal of labour. The pre-war total 
manpower of the non-food retail trades was in the region 
of 1,300,000, about evenly divided between the sexes. By 
mid-1942 about half the men had gone. Only women 
between 20 and 25 years of age had been transferred, and 
further action was postponed until the Retail Trade Com- 
mittee had completed its investigations. It was only then 
that comprehensive plans were made for the tapping of this 
vast reserve of womanpower—about 30 per cent of the 
total was in the 20 to 40 age groups. At the end of last 
vear, the Ministry of Labour decided to transfer women 
up to 45 to other work; but insome more essential branches, 
such as clothing, the upper limit was fixed at 35. It has 
recently been decided to remove this limit. The resu!t 
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may be that women will be withdrawn from the trade in 
proportions no less stringent than those applied to men. 
The contraction of industry does not merely release man- 
power for other work. No less vital are the factories in 
which munitions are to be produced and space in which 
they and other war materials—including food—are to be 
stored. More than 180 million square feet have been 
acquired by the Control of Factory and Storage Premises 
(of the Board of Trade), of which as much as 70 per cent 
is for storage. Retail trade has contributed in a small way 
to the demands for space, the total so far acquired from 
both wholesale and retail trade being 6; million square 
feet. About half has come from the larger business units, 
and little more than 1,300 premises have contributed. Shop 
premises are seldom suitable for war requirements, but 
when premises are wanted there is little difficulty in 
acquiring them. 
_ The depressing outlook for the trade drawn by the 
Committee’s second report has not yet fully materialised, 
but is at last beginning to do so. Shortage of supplies and 
the depletion of stocks are leading the more enterprising 
retail firms to buy and sell second-hand goods in the 
unrationed categories. It is unlikely that many firms have 
closed down through lack of supplies, but lack of labour 
may often have made it necessary. Some establishments— 




























































































Setback in Equities 


The month of October brought the first real decline in 
value of British industrial equities since early 1942, when the 
fall was some 8 per cent. According to the figures of The 
Actuaries’ Investment Index, of which a selection is given 
on page 628, the fall was 1 per cent and the resultant 
position was very similar to that ruling at the end of August. 
This. index, however, starts too early to show the recent 
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peak at the commencement of October and ends too early to 
‘show the full extent of the fall to date. Its value lies in the 
fact that it shows that the falls were widespread, but 
heaviest in post-war recovery shares. It also shows improve- 
ments throughout the fixed interest sections, except for 
Home corporations, while banking and insurance shares, 
both of which tend to move in the same direction as fixed 
interest securities, since their payments are much more 
stable than those of the general run of industrial equities, 
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and footwear shops are a notable example—keep open only 
part of the day to sell some proportion of their small quota, 
rather than close down altogether or amalgamate with other 
shops. Owing to higher prices, money turnover has 
remained at a high level, which itself may have been an 
effective barrier to concentration. The Bank of England’s 
index of the average value of daily sales (1937 = 100) of 
non-food merchandise was 96 for the twelve months ending 
last July. 

It seems not improbable that some of the results—and 
the greater part of the release of resources—which would 
have been achieved, in the aggregate, by a scheme of con- 
centration are in fact being achieved by the withdrawal of 
manpower. The process of the withdrawal and transfer of 
labour is still proceeding, although it was delayed. Three- 
quarters of the space required by the Government was 
taken before the end of 1942, so that a concentration 
scheme that came into force at that time wou!'d probably 
not have contributed very much in this respect. On the 
whole, despite the absence of a scheme of concentration, 
retail trade has made its contribution to the war effort. 
The advantages of an orderly contraction would have 
accrued from a real plan, and the process of post-war re- 
expansion would have been made easier and more equitable 
than it is likely to be. 


also rose. The general outline of the story is carried a step 
further by the chart of indices compiled by The Financial 
News, which shows a fall of 3 per cent on the month with 
a rise of 0.72 per cent in fixed interest stocks. Thus in five 
weeks the latter index has recovered the fall of the preceding 
eight or nine. The movemient into gilt edged stocks appears 
to be mainly a result of the reinvestment of funds released 
by a rather general lightening of books by those who have 
been speculating at medium term in equities. To that extent 
a reversal of the trend is to be expected as soon as anything 
happens which tends to clarify the outlook for individual 
industrial shares, But it is due in part to the general pressure 
of savings at a time when outlets are severely restricted. In 
this case the money is likely to stay where it is 
until the issue of new fixed interest securities, on more attrac- 
tive terms, causes it to move. There is still no adequate ex- 
planation why, at this particular juncture, profit taking 
should be the decisive factor, but one reason is doubtless the 
fact that equity yields are, even after the latest falls in 
prices, little, if anything, above those on good class 
preference shares. 


x * 





* 


Future of Gas 


The British Gas Federation has published a detailed 
report on the planning of the gas industry after the war. 
Gas, far from being a declining industry, in fact steadily 
grew in importance as a source of fuel during the inter-war 
period, though not, of course, as rapidly as electricity ; be- 
tween 1920 and 1938, the volume of gas made bv authorised 
undertakings in Great Britain rose from 250 billion to 
340 billion cubic feet, and the output of electricity from 
4,27§ million to 23,012 million units. Further, the gas 
industry has become an increasingly important branch of 
the chemical industry and one for which there is still a 
great future. The gas industry realises the inter-relation 
between the various fuel industries. and suggests the 
appointment of a National Fuel Advisory Council 

to facilitate the elimination of wasteful competition between 

the fuel industries and the substitution of co-operation in 

the national interest. 

In the absence of the relevant data, it is difficult to weigh 
in the balance any diseconomies that may have arisen 
through the duplication of alternative supply facilities 
against the economies achieved through competition be- 
tween coal, gas and electricity. It is certain that the elimina- 
tion of “ wasteful ”? competition between the various forms 
of fuel without the substitution of alternative incentives to 
progress would be harmful; and it is highly doubtful 
whether incentives alternative. to competition could be pro- 
vided except within the framework of state control. The 
gas industry, not unnaturally, holds the view that nation- 
alisation is unnecessary at this stage and it has worked out 
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a detailed scheme of integration and technical development 
to ensure progress and efficiency. The mere substitution 
of a state monopoly for the present set-up of the various 

of the fuel industry would solve nothing. But there 
is an urgent need for a national fuel policy, that is, for a 
policy which will provide the consumer with cheap and 
adequate supplies of fuel and power. To this end, the fuel 
industries should be regarded as parts of a single industry. 
And to secure its achievement the most appropriate tech- 
nique must be applied, even if this would involve a break 
with the past. 


* * x 


Rally in Rails 


Last week’s speech of Lord Leathers has been hailed, 
both by the market and by the speculator, as a strong 
point in favour of the railway industry. This new-found 
confidence arises, in part, from the general tone of the 
speech, but, in particular from the statement that 

we cannot allow so vital a service (as the railways) to be 

starved of proper maintenance and improvements owing to 

shortage of funds or the inability to raise new capital. 
Here the operative word appears to be proper, and it 
should be applied to both maintenance and improvements, 
as was, presumably, intended. No one can complain of 
such a statement of aims, but it is dangerous to infer from it 
that every item of fixed capital and every function per- 
formed by the lines, during wa: or peace, is to be main- 
tained. The whole question is how much of what is in 
existence it is desirable to keep and how much that is new 
should ‘be added. It is true that there is some support 
for the optimists in the suggestion that the railways must 
be allowed to retain higher-grade transport in order that 
the necessity of raising charges on heavy minerals shall be 
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avoided. Here the question is surely whether it is either 
necessary or desirable that one class of traffic should sub- 
sidise another. Until proper costing has determined the 
necessity, it begs the question to say that policy must be 
such as to avoid this state of affairs. If, in fact, heavy minerals 
cost more to carry than the railways charge, then the 
question is whether the whole community should not bear 
any subsidy which it were thought desirable to grant rather 
than other railway users. From the shareholder’s standpoint, 
what is relevant is whether the fixed assets behind his 
holding have still earning power or not. If they have not, 
is there any more reason why railway charges should be 
pitched ‘at a level which will give him a return than there 
would be to remunerate a small trader who lost his capital 
in a shop whose site was ill-chosen? Apparently even the 
railway speculator is keeping these considerations in mind. 


Price rises, shown in the table, have been very sharp,. but 


the resultant levels are still below the best of the year. 


* * * 


Lower Treasury Bill Issues. 


The weekly offer of Treasury bills by tender is this 
week being lowered from £100 million to £90 million after 
only four weekly issues at the higher figure. In the late 
autumn of 1942, when the tender issue of Treasury bills was 
raised from the then normal figure of £75 million, in order 
to provide the clearing banks with larger maturities in the 
last quarter of the financial year, the amount on offer re- 
mained above £75 million for eight consecutive weeks before 
returning to their norm. On the present occasion, the need 
to reinforce the banks’ bill maturities during the period 
of customary credit strain is lessened by the heavy Treasury 
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deposit receipt maturities, which will be falling due at that 
time. The nominal TDR maturities for the four weeks end- 
ing February 29, 1944 will be £185 million, compared with 
only £60 million in the corresponding period of 1943. Pre- 
encashments must be deducted from each of these totals. 
They are unlikely to be heavy in respect of these maturities, 
which the banks will, as far as possible, wish to keep intact. 
Pre-encashments of TDR’s in October accounted for only 
£27 million out of total redemptions of £210,500,000 in 
that month. The gross amount raised by TDR’s in October, 
the period covered by the latest debt return, was 
£309 million, and the net borrowing from this source 
carried the TDR’s outstanding to the new record level of 
£1,213 million. In addition, there was heavy borrowing on 
ways and means last month, the amount owing to public 
departments rising by £66,990,000, while £16,750,000 was 
due to the Bank of England at the end of the month, against 
nil shown in each of the four preceding returns. 


x * x 
Australia Repays Sterling Debt 


It was announced this week that the Commonwealth 
Government had paid off the £12 million balance of its 
sterling debt to the British Treasury. Part of Australia’s war 
expenditure in this country has been met from the sterling 
funds of the Commonwealth Bank, but a balance has been 
met by British Treasury advances. These advances began 
in 1940, and they have covered expenditure totalling 
£A175 million. The repayment of these Treasury advances 
indicates how strongly the balance of payments between 
Australia and the United Kingdom has been’ in favour 
of Australia. The latest available figure of London 
funds of the Commonwealth Bank is that for the end 
of last August, when the total stood at £66,500,000, about 
£16 million more than at the end of August, 1942. Since 
then, the balance of the Treasury advances has been 
repaid, but it is probable that this operation has been 
carried, through without any appreciable net effect on the 
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available amount of London funds. Since this is the time of 
the year when heavy wool payments swell Australian sterling 
funds, this special outgoing has been easily neutralised. The 
Australian balance of payments has been powerfully helped 
in the past two years by the expenditure in the Commonwealth 
of the US armed forces, which are paid in dollars. Australia 
sells its surplus dollar holdings to the British Treasury 
against payment in sterling, and these sales have provided an 
appreciable source of sterling income in recent months. Now 
that the Treasury debt has been cleared, it is probable that 
the London funds of the Commonwealth Bank will increase 
more rapidly than at any time since the outbreak of the war. 
This opens up visions of outright repayment of Common- 
wealth sterling loans, two of which—a £4,491,000 3} per 
cent issue and a £8,125,000 3 per cent loan—may be 
redeemed next year. 


Profits on Munition Contracts 


The Government has always taken the view that the 
control of profits on munition contracts was essential to 
ensure efficiency in production. In a memorandum issued 
in June, 1942, the Treasury stated : — 


If the price of stores supplied to the Government was 
uncontrolled, except for the automatic operation of EPT, there 
would be no effective deterrent to unwarranted rises in costs 
of whatever kind. 


As was pointed out in an article on War Contract Prices 
in The Economist on April 3rd, the aim of: the supply 
departments has been to employ the fixed-price contract in 
preference to the costed contract wherever possible. In actual 
practice, however, it has not been possible to dispense 
completely with the costed contract or to arrange the terms 
of the fixed contract invariably before, or at an early stage of, 
production. The policy actually pursued by the Ministries 
of Supply and Aircraft Production in fixing contract* prices 


nas been described by the Committee of Public Accounts > 


in its latest report dated October 13th. Broadly, profits in 
munition coniracts are related, if indirectly, to the capital 
employed by the contractor, a practice which arose during 
the last war. In 1935 a committee recommended a standard 
profit of 10 per cent for a normal contract, with a slightly 
higher rate—a maximum of 15 per cent was suggested— 
when a special reward for efficiency was justified, or a lower 
rate when production was found to be unduly low or un- 
reasonably expensive. Subsequently it was considered that, 
while a standard rate of Io per cent may have been appro- 
priate in times of peace, it was too high in war. As a 
result, the rate of 7} per cent has come to be recognised 
as the yardstick for the riskless costed contract with firms 
which are considered reasonably efficient, that is to say, 
neither efficient enough to deserve special rewards nor in- 
efficient enough to justify penalties. Departures from the 
standard rate are made where there are exceptional cir- 
cumstances. Thus, with the accumulation of experience, it 
has become possible to classify exceptional circumstances, 
partly in terms of efficiency and partly in terms of risk, 
and to formalise procedure. For example, while a firm with 
a costed contract is not normally eligible for a risk premium, 
it can qualify for additional profit—expressed as a per- 
centage of the cost of production—if its efficiency is above 
the notional standard. On the other hand, a contractor who 
accepts the risk of a fixed-price contract may be allowed a 
premium varying with the degree of risk. The principles of 
relating profits to the capital employed, rather than to turn- 
over, and of using a standard rate as yardstick, subject to 
premiums and penalties, is sound, though their application 
inevitably raises many difficulties. 
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Some Examples 


The report of the Committee of Public Accounts 
contains some interesting examples of the application of this 
policy. Thus, the profits on costed contracts placed by the 
Ministry of Supply with some 730 firms over a period of 
five months were 9.68 per cent on an effective capital of 
£240 million and equivalent to 6.6 per cent on the cost of 
production of about £350 million. In the iron and steel 
industry, the profit on the capital employed in the heavy 
section of the industry, where a system of uniform prices 
is applied in place of separate costing, declined from 10.5 
per cent in the pre-war standard period—most firms chose 
the average of 1936 and 1937—to 9.7 per cent during an 
unstated period in the war. The percentage for the war 
period, which includes grants from the Price Fund to high- 
cost producers, conforms to the average rate of profits on 
costed contracts. In the lighter sections, which account for 
about a quarter of the capital employed in the industry, 
the rate of profit was considerably higher, amounting to 
I5 per cent in the war period. Owing to the relatively high 
rate of profits in these sections, which is to be reduced, the 
average for the industry as a whole was 12 per cent in the 
pre-war standard years and 113 per cent during the war 
period. An interesting disclosure made by the Committee is 
that the capital employed by the iron and steel industry 
during the wartime period investigated was 50 per cent 
higher than in the pre-war standard years. In the machine 
tool industry the prices paid to contractors provide for a 
rate of profit on the capital employed higher ‘than in the 
iron and steel industry. The rate of profit on costed contracts 
placed by the Ministry of Aircraft Production is similar to 
that allowed by the Ministry of Supply ; but its costed 
contracts form a much smaller proportion of the total than 
at the Ministry of Supply. The Ministry of Aircraft Pro- 
duction employs mainly the fixed-price contract, and as this 
involves a risk for the contractor, the rate of profit is 
generally higher than on costed contracts—that is to say, 
between 10 and 15 per cent. In 1941, a group of aircraft, 
engine, propeller and turret firms, employing £50 million 
of capital and managing £12,500,000 of capital invested by 
the Government, made a profit of 4.41 per cent on a turn- 
over of £150 million. The rate of profit on their own capital 
was 12.82 per cent, and the fee for managing Government 
capital was 1.65 per cent on that capital. Corresponding 
figures for 1942 are not yet available but are expected to 
show a lower rate of profit. The Committee rightly points 
to the difference between the rate on costed contracts and 
on fixed-price contracts and emphasises the need for a close 
assessment of the risk factor. As an example of the need for 
careful costing, the Committee published figures showing 
the excessive rate of profit on fixed-price contracts for 32 
warships ordered by the Admiralty between 1936 and 1939 
ata total cost of about £90 million. The pfofit on cost—the 
figures showing the percentage on the capital employed are 
not available—was 20 per cent or more on 23 of the ships, 
30 per cent or more on 14 ships, 50 per cent or more on 
four ‘ships, and over 80 per cent on one ship. In the opinion 
of the Committee, 


the Admiralty’s methods of safeguarding themselves against 
prices yielding excessive rates of profit failed signally to 
achieve their object. 


Apparently the erroneous estimates of cost were*partly due 
to the Admiralty’s use of costs at H.M. dockyards as a 
yardstick. In fact, the evidence disclosed that during the 
period covered by the inquiry the cost of dockyard-built 
cruisers and submarines actually exceeded the. prices 
Ses profits) of comparable ships built by private 
yards. 


* 


Another form of waste, which may become more 
important towards the end and immediately after the war, 
that is, the production of munitions which are either 
obsolete or no longer needed, was disclosed by the Select 
Committee on National Expenditure in their twelfth report 
of the 1942-43 session. In the case investigated by the Select 
Committee, 41,000 shells were made by two firms which 
“were known: to be destined only for the scrap heap” 
because they were obsolete. By the end of 1942 a surplus 
of over a million 18-pounder shell bodies had been accumu- 
lated, though most of them were in hand before the War 
Office notified the Ministry of Supply that no more of this 
type were needed. 


Moreover [states the committee] at a time when private 
property was being denuded at short notice of gates and 
railings there was a delay of three or four months before any 
of this valuable scrap was moved at all. 
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MAKE GREATER 
FUEL SAVINGS 


© Our armament production is mounting rapidly. 
“Military requirements are constantly expanding. The 
demands for fuel are greater than ever before: and 
at all costs they must be met. I ask Factory Manage- 
ments to re-examine their fuel economy schemes with 
a view to making still further savings.® 


THE MINISTER OF FUEL & POWER 


HERE IS HOW ONE FIRM HAS RESPONDED 
LEADING FIRM OF PAINT AND VARNISH MANUFACTURERS 
cuts fuel consumption by a further 10% while production is 
stepped up by nearly 20%. 
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THESE RESULTS WERE ACHIEVED BY— 

@ overhauling existing ways of using fuel ; 

@ adopting the Industry Fuel Efficiency Committee’s 
advice ; 

@ calling in a Ministry expert .to inspect the plant ; 

@ sending boiler-house operatives to the Ministry’s fuel 
classes ; 

@ appointing and instructing 34 fuel watchers ; 


@ keeping regular monthly checks on consumption of 
each fuel. ® 














Write to the Secretary of the Fuel Efficiency 
Committee in your Region for technical informa- 
tion, for details of fuel courses, or to arrange for 
the inspection of your works by an expert. All 
these services are free. 





The Ministry’s Regional Offices are at: 


GLASGOW NEWCASTLE MANCHESTER °* LEEDS 
BIRMINGHAM * NOTTINGHAM * CAMBRIDGE ~- CARDIFF 
BRISTOL 


READING AND LONDON 


GEE ISSUED BY THE MINGSTRY OF FUEL & POWER SED 


Colds and influenza cannot be resisted when 
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EXTRA VITAMINS 
ESSENTIAL 10 HEALTH 


your diet is deficient in vitamin A: the daily 
dose of Crookes’ ensures you the necessary 
amount.’ Adults cannot keep healthy and chil- 
dren cannot grow up with straight bones and 
strong teeth without sufficient vitamin D: the 
daily dose of Crookes’ keeps your supply well 
above the safety level. 

This extra supply of vitamins A and D will 
work wonders in building up your resistance 


and stamina through this fifth wartime winter. 


CROOKES’ 
HALIBUT OIL 


Obtainable only from chemists 


CAPSULES—PER BOTTLE OF 100—8/6 
LIQUID—PER PHIAL—ENOUGH FOR 16 DAysS 2/- 
. c2 
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EPT and Reconstruction 


It has been commonly assumed that, after the experi- 
ence with EPD refunds after the last war, the authorities 
will seek to abandon EPT at the earliest possible moment. 
The usual basis for this belief is the argument that any 
other action would tend to make nonsense of the political 
object of the tax, namely to take the profit out of war. 
True the war period would have been unprofitable, but for 
those firms which suffered a collapse in business the refunds 
would, in considerable measure, compensate them for the 

earlier limitation. That may now be considered desirable, 
but it was certainly not the original intention. In these 
circumstances, it is interesting that Mr Moult, who will be 
remembered as author of the prize essay on EPT, should 
have written recently in The Financial News putting 
forward a case for the retention of EPT, possibly at a 
50 per cent rate. Mr Moult bases his case, in part, on the 
need to prevent an inflationary rise in prices and, in part, 
on the contention that those who have made the greatest 
contribution to the war effort will not only stand in the 
greatest need of funds to turn back to peacetime production, 
but will also have suffered the greatest depletion of reserves 
in financing wartime expansion. It might be thought that 
the EPT refund would have made a large contribution to 
these ends, if indeed it did not suffice to meet them. But 
Mr Moult dislikes the idea of a general refund and says, 
quite properly, that it should not be made available to 
firms until they have a possibility of using it. But, 
seeing that he agrees to this, it seems rather odd that he 
should favour the continuance of a tax which may very 
possibly result in a redistribution of retainable profits 
rather than a marked diminution of them. If it could be 
shown that the redistribution would be of such a character 
as to contribute to solving the problems of the post-war 
period of adjustment, that would be excellent. But is there 
any reason to suppose that it would ? It seems probable 
that something much more flexible than EPT has proved 
in the past is required to assist in the direction of the flow 
of savings, private and corporate, into the right channels, 
and to determine the right choice between capital re-equip- 
ment and consumption goods at the various stages of the 
period of readjustment. And there seems to be no reason 
to modify the general principle that a tax on excess profits, 
when “ excess” is defined solely or mainly by reference to 
the experience of the past, is a thoroughly bad tax for 
peacetime use. 


¥ ¥ ¥ 


Rubber—Co-ordination or Competition 


Mr Eric Miller’s review of the rubber industry, 
addressed to the shareholders of Harrisons and Crosfield, 
is still optimistic as to the outlook for plantation rubber 
after the war, but he takes a rather different line from that 
of a year ago. Then, he placed reliance upon the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter and on the statement of Mr Henry 
Wallace that a tariff wall to protect the infant synthetic 
industry would not only mean higher prices, but would be 
a severe blow to the faith of other countries in America’s 
friendship. Now, he says bluntly, there are* two alter- 
natives : — 


Either we have to fight for our existence in open competi- 
tion .with the newly-established synthetic industry, or the 
two industries together with the manufacturers will work out 
some mutual accommodation to enable the world to have the 
benefit of the best that our different raw materials are capable 
of giving. 

Presumably, Mr Miller includes an American tariff as one 
of the instruments of “open competition,” and it is to be 
noted that there is no reference to President Roosevelt’s 
expressed hope that there will be no tariff on plantation 
rubber. Possibly no tariff will be imposed, but that cannot 
be counted on. Evidently, Mr Miller believes that there 
will be many who will prefer plantation rubber, but it is 
noteworthy that ithere is nowhere in his remarks any 
question of price. He assumes, rightly, that of the many 
uses to which rubber is put, some will be best filled by 
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the natural product and others by one or another of the 
synthetic rubbers, and he expresses the hope. that a solu- 
tion will be reached along the lines of co-operation for the 
common good rather than those of nationalistic rivalries, 
It is to be hoped that this hope will be realised, but if 
the, accommodation he mentions is, in fact, to. serve the 
common good it is essential that neither group of pro. 
ducers should be artificially bolstered up by its own govern- 
ment. If it is wrong for America to put on a tariff, it is also 
wrong for the plantation industry to restrict production with 
a view to raising prices and maximising profits. It is also 
both wrong and shortsighted for the two together to agree 
to maintain prices. In fact, what is required is competition, 
but competition not subsidised in the sole interest of any 
national producers. . 


; * * oe 


Function of the Balance Sheet | 


A. reply to a request for further information, contained 
in The Economist of September 18th, is provided by a mem- 
ber of the Incorporated Accountants’ Research Committee in 
the current issue of Accountancy. The particular point taken 
up: is the function of the balance-sheet. The writer points 
out that, while the Companies Act insists that the auditor 
shall say that the document “ is-properly drawn up so as to 
exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the company’s 
affairs,” the Act also requires that the, shareholders’ capital 
shall be maintained at a fixed figure. The former requirement 
suggests a picture at a given moment ; the latter necessitates 
an historical picture to show what has happened to the capital, 
The result is, commonly, a compromise, and this compromise 
tends to be projected into the profit and loss account, where 
it has no place. In consequence, there is a great temptation 
to mix up with the results of trading such! non-trading items 
as obsolescence and capital tosses; ‘The writer recommends 
for general acceptance the plan that the balance-sheet should 
aim at an historical treatment, while the profit and loss 
account should be a true statement of ‘trading results, s0 
framed as to provide comparable operating costs. There 
should. then.-be an appropriation of profits providing an 
adjustment between the two. This may all. seem very 
elementary, and it may be admitted that there has been a 
strong movement in this general direction. But no one who 
thas to study published accounts would deny that the adop- 
tion of the principles such as those underlying the suggestion 
would greatly ease the task of interpretation and much in- 
crease the value of the information provided. The writer does 
not go into great detail about what the balance-sheet would, 
in fact, provide, but he dod¢s say that existing fixed assets 
should be included at cost with a statement of depreciation 
provided to date. Is it too ‘much to suggest that the cost 
price of stock in trade, including materials in the item, work 
in progress, should be stated, whether or no the value at which 
they are taken into accounts was higher or lower? 


x \* *« 


Enter the Guarani 


In South America, new currencies are springing up 
almost as fast as new Governments. After the Brazilian 
cruzeiro comes the guarani, a new currency unit for 
Paraguay, details of which reached London this week. 
The guarani will replace the “peso fuerte” at the rate 
of 1 guarani for roo pesos. As. the guarani will be sub- 
divided into 100 centimos, 1 peso fuerte will be equivalent 
to 1 centimo. The rate of conversion for the gold peso of 
“peso oro sellado” will be 1.75 guaranies per 1 gold 
peso. The latter, which for many years has been a nominal 
bookkeeping unit, will disappear as completely as the peso 
fuerte. The sight selling rate of sterling in Asuncion on 
September 1 last was 1,239.70 Paraguayan pesos per f, 
on which basis the quotation for the new currency shoul 
be approximately 12.40 guaranies per £. The Banco de la 
Republica del Paraguay will issue notes and coins of the 
new denomination. All holders of peso notes and coins have 
been instructed to exchange them into new currency before 
January 1, 1946, when the peso currency will lose its legal 
tender attributes. The peso currency will thereafter remain 
convertible into guaranies at the central bank until 
January 1, 1948, but from that day all present currency, 
providing it has not been overprinted by the Banco de la 
Republica, will be demonetised. The new monetary law 
provides that all transactions in Paraguay must be carried 
through in guaranies. The following exceptions are pro- 
vided: (1) external: payments, inwards or outwards; (2) re- 
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muneration to foreigners resident outside | Paraguay ; 
(3) special payments to the Government which by special 
law may be made in foreign currencies. 


* * * 


Disposal of Surpluses 


The disposal of goods owned but no longer required 
by the Government raises complicated problems, especially 
after the war. In the House of Commons on Tuesday, 
Mr Dalton, President of the Board of Trade, outlined 
briefly the principles by which the Government will be 


guided. 

There must be, after the war (said Mr Dalton), an orderly 
disposal of surplus goods, which, on the one hand, will not 
allow profiteering at the expense of the consumer, and, on the 
other hand, will pay due regard to the interests of producers 
and distributors. The Government have decided that disposal 
shall be carried out, in each particular case, through the 
agency of the department mainly concerned with the supply 
of the goods during the war. Before working out the plans for 
disposal, the Board of Trade, together with the other -respon- 
sible departments, will consult with representatives of the 
producers and distributors concerned. 

Mr Dalton’s bare statement of principles may, perhaps, give 
the impression that the intention is to hold the balance 
between the consumer and the producer. In actual practice, 
the general interest, that is, that of the consumer, should be 
decisive wherever thére is conflict of interests, as there often 
will be even in the conditions of more plentiful supply after 
the war. On the other hand, complete disregard of the effect 
of disposals on producers and distributors would be quite 
unjustified. The method of disposal should be that 
which is most approprate in each case. During periods 
of temporary scarcity, quick. disposal at reasonable 
prices, with provision for fair distribution, should be 
the method, especially in the case of food, textiles 
and other consumers’ goods. To allow supplies of 
food, for example, to fall into the hands of a few and to be 
resold to the highest bidder at exorbitant prices would be 
wrong. To retard the disposal of materials and keep up their 
prices after the war merely in order to provide employment 
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for labour and profits for industry would be equally indefen- 
sible. But, as was shown in an article on machine tools in 
The Economist of August 21st, merely to throw overboard 
everything for what it will fetch, irrespective of the conse- 
quences, is hardly a practical solution. 


x * x 


Further Lever Acquisition 
Following on the acquisition of a large interest in Frosted 


. Goods, disclosed by the chairman, Mr Geoffrey Heyworth, 


in his annual statement to shareholders, it is now announced 
that Lever Brothers and Unilever have made an offer for the 
ordinary capital of Batchelor’s Peas. The terms are one 
ordinary Lever share of £1, plus 1s. 6d. in cash, for every 
two ordinary shares of 5s. each in Batchelor’s Peas, Further, 
holders of the latter receive the 15 per cent dividend just 
declared, while those who accept the offer will be entitled 
to the full dividend in respect of the year 1943 on their new 
Lever holdings. On the basis. of market prices, the offer 
appears about right, for Lever Brothers Ordinary stand at 
36s. 6d. and Batchelor’s Peas at 19s. 3d. ex dividend, but, 
while the latter is almost the highest figure ever touched, 
Lever shares have frequently stood above the current level. 
On a dividend basis, the exchange means that holders in 
Batchelor’s receive only 1s. gross for every Is. 6d. paid 
to them in recent years. There is, however, every reason to 
suppose that, once the war is over, the Lever Brothers’ divi- 
dend will be raised above 5 per cent once more. Meanwhile, 
the cash payment of 1s. 6d. wil! cover the difference in net 
dividend for six years with income-tax calculated at ros. in 
the pound. For 1938-39 the earnings of Batchelor’s Peas 
exceeded 29 per cent. on the ordinary capital, but they have 
declined continuously, and for the year to June 3oth last 
were little more than sufficient to cover all charges and the 
I§ per cent dividend. The rise in the price to its present 
high level is due mainly to reports of the offer now published. 
In the circumstances the terms seem generous, Unfortu- 
nately, the balance-sheet of the company gives no guidance 
as to the value of the equity. The main factor in the excess 
of net assets'available for the ordinary capital, £200,000, is a 
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“YOUR DAUGHTERS” 






MRS. CHURCHILL 
VOICES ALL PARENTS’ HOPES 


Wo OTHERS, Fathers and all with young relations 
on War Service will echo in their hearts the 
words. of Mrs. Churchill quoted above. 


To these gallant women of Britain so efficiently tackling 
unaccustomed tasks under unfamiliar conditions, especially 
overseas, it means a great deal to be able to spend their 
leisure hours and meet their friends in the homelike 
surroundings of Y.W.C.A. Hut-Canteens and Clubs. 

But it is not only the comfortable chairs, the flowers, and 
the good Canteen which are important. The friendly 
atmosphere and sympathetic Y.W.C.A. Leader are all part 
of an influence which may well play an appreciable part in 
shaping the national life of the future, for it is the girls on 
War Service to-day who are the home-makers of to-morrow. 


£250,000 is urgently needed for this year’s 
commitments. Donations should be sent to Mrs. Churchill, 
President, Y.W.C.A. War-Time Fund, 10, Downing Street, 
London; S.W.1 (marking envelopes “ Y.W.C.A.”). 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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goodwill item of £248,000. Presumably, Lever Brothers are 
able to assure themselves that the price is a reasonable one. 
The cost, if the offer is generally accepted, will be £400,000 
in ordinary stock units and £30,000 in cash. 


* * * 


Durham Coal Production 


In no week has Durham reached its coal output target 
of just over half a million tons, and output per manshift has 
declined from 22.82 cwts in 1938 to 19.93 in 1942, and 19.21 
cwts in July of this year. These facts have been given by 
Mr Thomas Hornsby, Regional Fuel Controller, who attri- 
butes the disappointing results primarily to the qualitative 
decline in manpower. The actual numbers employed have 
slightly increased during the past year, but the men in the 
industry are older and more tired, the strain of the war is 
beginning to tell, and there has been a ‘shortage of young, 
productive workers. Voluntary recruitment has been unsuc- 
cessful, only about 180 youths having “opted” for the mines. 
To meet the manpower shortage, Durham intends to absorb 
within six months, from January 1, 1944, something like 
4,000 and 5,000 men, who will be directed into the pits at the 
rate of 150 a week. Two training centres are being set up, 
which will feed the area. One problem will be the selection 
of trainees ; another will be their accommodation, in view of 
the congested housing conditions in many Durham mining 
villages and the fact that many miners’ wives are themselves 
working long hours in munitions factories. The scheme is 
to billet the men with miners’ families, but if this is insuffi- 
cient, hostels and huts will have to be put up. Many of the 
Durham mines are over 100 years old, with thin coal seams, 
and, particularly in southwest Durham, many pits have been 
exhausted. Many “ necessitous ” or marginal pits are being 
worked to-day. The coalfield for various reasons is not highly 
mechanised. In the year before the war, only 42 per cent of 
the coal was cut mechanically, compared with an average of 
59 per cent in the industry as a whole, and 25 per cent con- 
veyed mechanically, against an overall figure of 54 per cent. 
In 1942 the proportion of coal cut and conveyed mechanic- 
ally had slightly increased to 43.71 and 30.6 per cent respec- 
tively. Further introduction of machinery is planned. 
Durham’s rate of avoidable absenteeism is the lowest 
in the country, being below 2.5 per cent, though 
the involuntary rate is as high as 7 per cent. It is 
hoped that the scheme recently introduced whereby a 
man is fined £1 on the spot by the Regional Investigation 
Officer, with assessors from each side, and can earn a remis- 
sion if he works for six weeks without losing a shift, will 
further reduce the rate of avoidable absenteeism. Mr 
Hornsby has stated that one of the chief tasks is to improve 
co-operation ; the Durham miners suffered so long from 
unemployment and wage reductions that they are full of 
bitterness and resentment. This has impeded the develop- 
ment and usefulness of pit production committees. The 
Minister of Fuel is meeting the men’s representatives of the 
committees in the area on November 19th, and this may 
provide an encouragement to their work. 


* * * 


Preferential Sales 


A Bill, read a second time in the House of Commons last 
Tuesday, is designed to give the Board of Trade’ power to 
issue licences to traders enabling them to discriminate between 
customers in the sale of specified goods, which are not 
generally needed. In effect, it amends Section 9 of the 
Goods and Services (Price Control) Act, 1941, which pre- 
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vents traders from discriminating between one customer and 
another. A large number of goods in short supply may be 
bought only by permit, and the purpose of the new Bill is to 
limit the sale of certain goods to those who need them. 
without the issue of individual permits. Its great weakness 
is that in the last resort the retailer himself is to be the 
judge of his customers’ needs, and he alone will be in a 
position to decide the issue between them. In present condi- 
tions of short supply it is imperative that priority be given to 
the most needy, but the method of placing upon the retailer 
the onus of allocating priority is questionable. The permis- 
sive nature of the Bill gives loopholes for “ under-the- 
counter ” sales. The goods likely to be affected by the Bill are 
relatively unimportant, except to those who need them. As 
long as the measure is not given a wider application, its 
administrative simplicity may condone it, as a substitute for 
the issue of permits by an independent authority. Appeal 
from a trader’s decision should be made simple, and all pos- 
sible caution should be exercised to limit the discretionary 
powers of the retailer. 


* 1 * * 


Staking Claims 


The first fruits of the arrangements, made by the 
General Council of British Shipping, are an agreement 
between five shipping companies, running services to South 
America, to form a new concern to operate air lines as soon 
as the necessary consent and machines can be obtained. 
The concerns in question are Royal Mail Lines and its 
subsidiary Pacific Steam Navigation, Lamport and Holt, 
the Blue Star, which is connected with Union Cold Storage, 
and Booth Steamship, which has affiliations with Cunard. 
The air lines are to be run between this country, continental 
Europe and South America. Apparently the Houlder Line, 
one.of the Furness Withy interests, is taking no part in the 
new venture. Evidently, no action can be taken by the new 
concern until the Government lets its intentions be known 
with regard to the part to be played by private enterprise 
in the development of air transport. But one group has now 
staked a claim on a certain area, and it is to be expected that 
others will follow its example. Some particulars about the 
scope of the new concern’s intended activities were pro- 


‘vided by Mr. J. W. Booth, chairman of the line of that 


name. The main service is to be from an airport near 
London to Lisbon, the West Coast of Africa and Natal, 
Brazil. There would also be a network of feeder services 
in America—nothing is said of European feeders—to Rio, 
Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Peru, British Guiana, 
Trinidad and, possibly, Jamaica. Such a project clearly 
postulates freedom of the air, with extended use of landing 
grounds ; it therefore postulates a substantial measure of 
international agreement. 


Company Result 


Wall Paper Manufacturers 
Years ended July 31, 
942 


1941* 1 1945 
£ £ f 
Profit, including dividends and _ interest 

from subsidiaries, after depreciation ... . 232,298 818,764 590,607 
Other dividends and interest............. 31,319 §3,682 71,895 
Total profits after depreciation........... 290,542 882,677 666,308 
War damage contribution, including sub- 

Hin oiiowte.cntssnssheeetes ss 77,000 24,283 19,895 
Debenture interest ..............00000es 48,137 48.137 48 137 
dicen cnbwseaadeu nes ne anes aes 533,071 349,844 
SEE a re ee <n 10,000 wee 
Preference dividends (net)............... 35,995 35,995 35,996 
Ordinary dividends (net) ................ 82,741 82,741 82,741 
Deferred stock :— 

ED 5c kcs <rdgsstasennssuneeas 46,669 148,450 129,695 

LS ee ee ee 45,013 45,013 45,015 

oii natn wihle nh o's 4-2 13-2 115 

SUL eo banka he csee aed Sek ahsene-s 4 4 4 
Reserve for rehabilitation ............... sia 100,000 100,000 
EE 5.5 chipke 555005 50555505545 222,340 225,777 210,459 
PO ARN RIORD ons owcincuewensscecceccs 1,853,319 1,797,645 1,738,050 
Net inter-company items................ 1,929,747 1,783,725 1,321,429 
SP SINE IIS. 5 an. vn cc ciniccsneseeseeess 2,425,027 2,729,487 3,334,414 
eA NOR, 8 5 o:5 00d: 50 604 0005556 3,217,519 3,639,278 4,212,647 
SS” See cespenk oe 512,960 263,216 251,875 
Tax reserve certificates ..............05. . 465,000 627,675 


* All receipts for 1941 net of tax 


The report points out that a committee, representative of 
the whole wallpaper industry, is negotiating with the 
Government for the resumption of supplies at the earliest 
possible moment. During the year an interest was acquired 
in James Ferguson and Sons, one of the largest manufac- 
turers of moulding powders for plastics. The ordinary shares 
of £1, quoted at 38s. 9d., yield some £2 1s. 8d. per cent. 
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Tools - 
for Post-war Housing 


ABRIDGED FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF EHE c. P. B. S. 


Share and Loan Capital £32,200,000 


Increase in nine months - £1,400,000 


Cash and Investments - £6,100,000 


Increase in nine months - £1,400,000 


Total Assets . -  £34,000,000 


Increase in mine months - £1,300,000 


Investments in Government Securities have increased by 
£1,250,000 to £2,800,000 


* 


ISSUED ON OCTOBER 7TH, 1943, BY THE 
CO-OPERATIVE PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 
142 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.I 


OQ: a century’s experience of 
sound construction is behind 
the making of Milners’ Office and 


Factory Steel Equipment. 


_Milners’ technical experts will be 
pleased to advise on all matters of 
storage equipment for industrial 


purposes. 


sm 
MILNERS 
Wy 


Write setting out vour problems tc: 
MILNERS SAFE COMPANY LTD., 21, HAMPSTEAD LANE, LONDON, N.6. Telephone: MOUntview 6655 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchanges : London 


“ FINANCIAL News” INDICES 


| Total Security Indices 
Bargains 
in S.E. 1942 

List e 


Corres. 


30 Ord. 20 Fixed 
| shares* Int.t 


4,954 5,895 102 -2 134 -2 
5,606 5,183 102-0 
6,603 7,111 - 101-9 
5,295 6,033 101 -4 
5,463 6,312 | 101-3 
* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1943: highest, 106-1 
(Oct. 1); lowest, 94-1 (Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943: highest, 136-8 (Jan. 22) ; 
lowest, 133-1 (Sept. 8). 


New York 


| STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36—100) 


1945 Oct. Oct. 
Low _ High 13, 20, 
Jan. | | July 1943 1943 

6. fi ws) | 


37 Industrials 
32 Rails 
40 Utilities 


419 Stocks 
Av. yield %* 


* 50 Common Stocks. (a) Aug. 25. 


DaiLty AVERAGE OF 50 Common STOCKS 


1943 Average | Transactions 1943 | Average | Transactions 
Oct. 21.... | 117-0 591,000 Oct.25.... | 117-3 651,000 

me sae 117-3 560,000 — eee 117-7 896,000 

gp EBs ax | 117-4 326,000f Eno a | 118 -5 877,000 


1943: High, 125-4 (July 14); Low, 99-3 (Jan. 2). ¢ Two-hour session. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
November 6, 1943 Capital i Money 
£ £ 
‘To Shareholders only 56,250 we 106,875 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 629. 


Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 


£ £ 
1,441,246,655 1,421,441,966 
1,299,887,698  1,268,151,325 


Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 


Brit. Emp. _ Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 


: £ £ £ £ § £ 
1943. ... 1,418,154,862 2,668,427 638,677 1,409,987,685 2,127,701 9,326,580 
1942. ... 1,267,301,863 771,147 78,315 1,260,186,187 988,562 6,976,576 
* Conversions Excluded. + Includes Government issues to October 26, 1943, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


(De a "31 1p 200) Average Yields 
Group and Number 


of Securities Oct. June | Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
27, 29, 28, 26, 27, 28, 26, 
1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1942 1943 | 1943 


. 


24% Consols “| 143-0 | 140-4 | 141 
Home Corpns. (4) 5 | 142-5 | 141-9 | 141 


Industrial Debs. (43).... 3 | 121-2 | 121-1 | 121 
Industrial Pfnces. (101) . 30 | 110-8 | 110-7 | 111 


Banks & Disc. Cos. (10). : 113-6 | 114-8 | 116 
Insurance Cos. (10) “ 103-1 109 


ore 
oun 


= 83 &$ 


100 -4 


) 

Elec. Light & Power (16) 
Electrical Mfg. (13) 

Oil (4 

Total Production (90) ... 
Total Distributive (28) .. 
Total Miscellaneous (40) . 
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INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Joint Hides Purchases.—The United Kingdom and the United 
States of America have concluded an agreement on the joint 
purchase of imported cattle-hides (including kipskins and calf- 
skins). A Joint Hide Control Office is shortly to be established 
in Washington, in which the USA and UK will have equal 
representation and a Canadian representative will participate as 


Canada’s interests may require. The new Office is the result of 
negotiations which have been in progress for some time between 
the two Governments, and it will function as an agency which 


‘ will receive offers of hides through the usual commercial channels 


in the USA and UK, informing the appropriate government] 
agencies in each country of the offers they might accept. 


Cotton Trade Overtime Suspended.—Overtime working ip 
the spinning and doubling mills is to be stopped for the winter 
period from next week. About 300 mills have been working 
52 hours a week instead of the usual 48 hours since July sth, 
and previously 50 of these mills on special yarns worked over. 
time from May 31st. The increased output ‘of yarn has been 
valuable. It is believed that the reduction of hours to normal 
will result in less absenteeism amongst the operatives. Sir Frank 
Platt, the Cotton Controller, in a letter to the mill companies, 
has pointed out that the decision does not mean that the 
demands upon the industry are being satisfied. The contrary 
is the case, and he appeals to employers and workers alike to 
do all in their power to attain maximum production. 


** THE KRCONOMIST "’ SENSITIVE PRICE INDEX (1935=—100) 


Nov. | Nov. Nov. 
1, | 2, 3, 
1943 1943 | 1943 


Oct. Oct. 
28, 29, 
1943 1943 


ps ; 122-7 | 122-9) 122-9 
Raw materials , ‘ 182:3 | 182-3 182-3 
149-5 | 149-7 149 -7 
Nov. Oct. 
3, 4, 
1942 1943 


. 118-9 122-8 
Raw materials............. 3 | ° 172-7 182-3 
Complete Index 1 | ° 143 -3 149 -6 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


THE ‘“‘ ECONOMIST ** INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(1927 = 100) 


' 
| Mar. Aug. Oct. Oct. 

31, 30, 27, 12, 

| 1937* | 1939- 1942 1943 


Cereals and Meat 
Other Foods 


Miscellaneous 
Complete Index 
1913=100 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


FINANCE AND. BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The contrast with the previous 
week’s experience in the money market has been very marked 
this week. The immobilisation of credit due to window dressing 
is evident in the fact that despite reduction of {37,515,000 
in bankers’ deposits, credit in the market has*been much more 
easily available than it was at any time last week. The banks 
were called upon to pay £50,000,000 against Treasury Deposit 
Receipts this week, a figure which compares with effective 
maturities of about £40,000,000. In addition, Treasury bill 
payments of {£100,000,000 were £10,000,000 in excess of 
maturities. The weekly offer is being reduced to £90,000,00 
this week. The fall in bank cash shown in the latest Bank 
return is mainly counterbalanced by a reduction of £23,600,000 
in Government securities, representing the maturity of bills 
recently bought in the open market and the repayment of ways 
and means advances. Most of the balance is provided by 4 
further increase of £6,601,000 in the note circulation, which 
carries the total to £1,005,063,000. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged betweed 
Oct. 29th and: Nov. 4th :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills 60 days, 14%. 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 
1y-18%.- reasury Bills : 2 months, 1-14,% ; 3 months, 1-14%. Day-to-day 
money, 2-1}%. ort Loans, 1-13%. Bank deposit rates $%. Discount 
deposit at call §$% ; at notice 32%. 

Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
unchan; between Oct. 29th and Nov. 4th. (Figures in brackets are P# 
of exchange.) 

United States. $ (4.86%) 4-023-03}; mail transfers 4-02}-03}. Canaée 
$ (4-862) 4-43-47; f transfers tis Ti. Switzerland. =, (25 -824) 
17-30-40. Sweden. Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West Indie. 
Florin (12-11) 7-58-62; Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 
99-80-100-30. Panama. $4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83-644 ¢- 
(buying). Uruguay. 7-6597 p. (buying). - 

Fized Rases for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. 890i 
Peseta 40-50 (Official rate). Turkey. Pitetree 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between Oct. 220! 
and Oct. 28th: 


e Piastres (97}) 978-§. India. R 18d. 174-1844. 
Belgien Conge. Frome weed China. National $5.34. — Rl. tet . 


(Continued on page 630) 
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November 6, 1943 
GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Oct. 30th, 1943, total 
ordinary revenue was £60,915,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £122,055,000, and 
jssues to sinking funds of £40,000. Thus, 
including «sinking fund allocations of 
£7,834,860, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £1,858,605,000 against £1,704,324,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


Esti- 
Revenue mate 


April | April 
1943-44 1 


| 
Week | Week 
ended | ended 
Oct. | oct. | Oct: | Oct. 


31 . 
31, 30, ; , 
1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 





ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax. . . .}1175000} 317,049] 404,835) 7,614) 9,066 


80,000) 15,244) 15,174 400) 350 
Estate, etc., 


Duties 100,000} 53,869} 55,924) 1,569) 1, - 
Stamps........| 17,000) 7,790) 10,580 
= ' oa 500,000 15,895) 18,056 400) 680 
190,776) 285,342) 5,956} 9,153 
Sar ‘Inld. Rev. 1,000) 280 238]... Pee 


525,320} 264,671) 310,196] 6,526) 7,172 
450,180) 250,300} 282,400} 26,500) 30,600 


Total Customs & 
Excise....... 915, 500) 514,971) 592,596 


25,000} 5,233) 4,369 
Contribution . 186,276 6,742 
P.O. (Net Re- 
ceipts) 8,700)... 550)... 
WirelessLicences} 4,700} 2,050} 2,190} 530) 500 
Crown Lands... 800) 620) 650) 160 180 


Receipts from 
4,100} 1,602) 2,287 


Sun Loans| 99} ... 
Miscell. Receipts} 24,000} 62,965) 44,508] 2,526) 1,326 


Motor Duties. . . 
Canadian Govt. 


SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 110,632} 59,800} 62,550) 2,750) 3,100 


3018132)1443120) a 62,321) 64,015 


Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 
April | 
Week | Week 
1943-44 = _ | Week ended 
Oct. | Oct. | Oct: | Oct. 


30, 
31, 30, 
1942 | 1943 1942 | 1943 


| Issues out of the 


Esti- 


Expenditure mate, | April 


ORDINARY | 
ponornany | 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt.... 
Payments to N. 

Ireland 
OtherCons. Fund 
Services 


375,000! 193,424) 221,737) 911! 1,207 
9,500} 4,360) 4,008) ... 332 
7,500) 3,955) 3,770) 8 8 


392,000| 201,739] 229,515} 920] 1,547 


Supply Services . |5366751|2878846)3058006| 100468 120509 


SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg. 110,632} 59,800) 62,550} 2,750) 3,100 


__ 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure (under ‘‘ Total Supply Services’’) instead 


of being shown, as up to July 24 inclusive, as a deduction 
from ordinary revenue- 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£108,390 to £2,667,611, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
Taised the gross National Debt by 
£60,498,671 to £18,700 million. 


NET ISSUES (f£ thousands) 
P.O. and Telegraph 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
War Damage Act 


. Nat. Sav. Certs.... 


_THE ECONOMIST 


MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
(£ thousands) 

Net REPAYMENTS 
13500 Treasury Bills .... es? 


5,900 | Other Debt : 
Internal 


Net INCREASES 


3% Def. Bonds ... 

4% Nat. War » 

Bonds, 1951-53 . 50} 3% Term. Annuity 1,458 
24% |\Nat. War 
Bonds, 1952-54 . 


40,500 
3% Sav. Bonds, 


25,600 
Other Debt : 
External 
Ways and Means 
Advances 
Treasury Dep. by 
Banks 


Tax Res. Certs.... 14, 951 


282,870 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 


Ways and | a 
her Means Trea- | 
Advances oy 


Ten- | Public on | ee 
der Tap | Depts. = | Banks 
j | 


| 

| 

1000 -0} 1730 - 5) 225-7 | 5-2 | 833-0) 3794-4 
| 


| 

3028-2 ||: 244-4] 55-0 | 925-5 | 4253-1 
1140-0, | Not available 
1155-0! alli 
1165-0 a 
1170 - ‘0| 
1170 -0| 1899-1| 309-0{ ..."| 973-5 |4351-6 
1170-0 Not available 
1170-0 


1170 -0) 

1170 -0| 1892-4, 313-2 i. 7 1045 -0 | 4420-6 
1170-0 Not available | 
1170-0 Ag a 


1170-0 fi 
3078 °8 259-5 | ... | 1114-5 
1170 -0; Not available 
1180-0 ete 

23 11190 -0 


1200 -0) 1872 -3 | 326 5 ['16 -7'} 1213- 0 | 4628-5 


| 





TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 


Amount Average = 


Rate 
Date of of Allot- — 


Oftered|APPlied| anottea| ™eDt | Min. 
Rate 
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” 100-0 35 


On Oct. 29th applications at £99 14s. 1ld. per cent for 
bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted 
as to about 35 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
2 lications at higher prices in full. Applications at 

15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were accepted 
£ full. £90 millions of Treasury Bills are being offered 
on Nov. 5th. For the week ending Nov. 6th, the banks 
will be asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum 
amount of £50 millions. 


s NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 2}% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 

(g thousands) 
| 39 | 9 | 28% 
| N.S.C. Defence > nce | Saving | ae 
1951-53 


14,529 — 


Week 
ended 


Aug. 24 5,792 1,329 ~ 6,821 | 
» ol 5,752 1,340 6, 491 
Sept. 7 5,287 “5,334 
v» 14 .....-) 4,565 4,772 
vw 21 .ce5-| 5,437 6,272 
» 28 e++| 5,626 6,597 
Oct. 5, 7,510 
” 5,080 6,522 
” 5, 055 4,161 
* eevee 5,017 1, 594 6,916 
Nov. eee eve eee 4,493 11, 953§ 


Totals to date. .| 952,910*! 634,809* 1392069t}l| 61143141§ 


* 205 weeks. one 148 weeks. t 49 weeks. 

|| Including on es. § Including 1952-54. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up 
Nov. 2nd amounted to a total a of £59,661, 39. 
Up to Oct. 30th, pees of Sa Certificates to 


vings 
the amount of £128, 272, has been repaid. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


NOVEMBER 3, 1943 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. . . .1005,063,190 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities . . .1038,169,722 
45,178,528 | Other Secs... . 803,254 
Silver Coin... 11,924 


Amt. of Fid. 


Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
241,718 


1050,241,718 1050,241,718 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 
Rest 3,165,388 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 6,136,566] Discounts & 
——————| Advances... 1,002,431 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 17, 943, 552 
152,809,322 — 
52,476,027 18,945,983 


<eaaeneea 45,178,528 
205,285,349 
1,733,391 


229,140,303 229,140,303 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


£ 
163,282,401 


Other Accts... 


1942 1943 


Nov. | Oct. | Oct. | Nov. 
4 20 27 


Issue Dept. : | 
Notes in circulation 858 - 1 993-4 998-5 
Notes in banking depart- | 
ment 22-1; 56-8 51:8 
Government debit and | 
securities* 877 -3.1049- 11049 -1 
Other securities 1-4 0-9 0-8 
Silver Coin 1:3, 0:0 ; 7 


Gold, valued at s. per 0-2 ‘ ‘ 
168 -00.168 -00 168 -00 


fine oz. 
Deposits : 

i 21:6; 23-6, 5 
Bankers’ 118-9 140-7; 190 
ee re 47-9 54-1) 53 

188-4 218-4 248 


158-8; 186 
1-4 
17-3, 24: 
177-5 212 
58-6 53 


of 


% o) %G 
“« Proportion ” 12:5 26-8 21 


at 
RDN ®D 


Banking Dept. Secs.: 
Government 1 
Discounts, etc 2°8 
OC) Re ere ‘7 
T 6 

6 


- - 
on DD 
NNR w 


Banking depart. res. ..... 





w 
hh AOSDADS SCMWA 
HK SYooW AOE 


Bas 








* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1, 600 million 
to £1,050 million on October 6, 1943. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£ thousands 





Week 
Ended 


Aggregate 
from Jan. 1 to 





Oct. Oct. 
Sl, 30, 
1942 1943 


Working days :— 6 6 
Birmingham 2,396 | 1,399 
2,376 | 2,167 
818 624 
173 642 
1,557 | 1,847 
Leicester 826 579 
Liverpool 5,390 | 5,132 
Manchester......| 11,655 | 3,676 
Newcastle 1,515 | 1,672 
Nottingham 378 332 20,063 
Sheffield 683 654 36,019 
Southampton .... 116 165 4,857 


28,483 | 18,889 |1,256,914 |1,028,564 
7,563 | 283,120 | 304,237 


520, 431 
63,605 


12 Towns 





* October 24, 1942, and October 23, 1943. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout = 
week. In the London silver market prices, per stand: 
ounce have been 23$d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver re 
at 44% cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 

old Silver 


100 Fine Tolas 
Rs. a. 
125 11 
123 14 
121 
121 


J21 
120 


per 
Fine Tola 
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Novet 
OVERSEAS BANK. | BANK OF CANADA RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
RETURNS Million Can. $’s Million rupees LO] 
re er enon nensinrem tate Ts + 
Oct. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct, 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 7, | 15, | 22, | 29, 23, | 1, | 8 | 15, | 2 
ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 Prices, 
’ o 
Million $’s tReserve: Gold.......... oe th ee Uk coe, ae Gold coin & bullion.| 444, 444) 444) 444) aq Year 19 
$$$ $$ $$$ ERE... 5+ 55 a : ae $ nie 7 “un : Rupee coin... goed 223 . 150 . ees 1 133) 139 —Tt 
oo re " 8) lL ‘ Balances abroad... 874 1,082) 1,168) 1,086) 1,199 Hig! 
12 eS See . ere = . x _ Liaivities Sterling securities ..| 3,258) 6,468) 6,568 6,748) 6,748 
: J ’ , , Note circulation.......... 635-7} 808-3) 808-0) 813-7 Ind. Govt. rup. secs.|' 1,324) 684) 684) 584 583 
Gold certifs. on hand andj 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 Deposits : Dom. Govt 34-81 64-7/ 45-11 40-6 Investments - 68 16 14 74| 
due from Treasury ..... 20,547) 19,875) 19,844/ 19,852 | Charteredbanks .... 228-9 317-3 310-11 300.9 | «103 8h | 8 
ae ——- p<peeseedng a —— — ees ee | | | LIABILITIES | i 5 
Total cash reserves ....... 5 3 329 - — H - ees . 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 4,441) 9,061) 8,914) 9,291 ‘+ Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign Motsetn <n. | ae 6,125) 7,658) 1,156 7,765) 7,764@ 101 1 
Total bills and secs. ...... 4,465; 9,092/* 8,937) 9,316 Exchange Control Board against securities. Deposits : Govt “ior! "352 "494 "396! "Sy 103 ic 
Total resources .......... 26,660) 31,253] 31,275) 31,497 post's* Banks | 685/ 7391 645| 680) on : i 
Ssamaravses CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA Reserve ratio...... 10 -5%|89 "2%89 *5%|90 9% )90 90, $ 
F.R. notes in cirn......... | 11,080) 15,386) 15,444] 15,521 sl i fe a iA a age 10. 
age ~~. ~~ _ Rs ted woe 1,060 A ra _Million paper pesos . _— on oe io a 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 2,2 2. 2,002) 12,005 } ~ TRAL NK ND 
Govt. deposits ........... 372} °380| '530| 530 Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Sept. CEN ; : 102 ‘ 
Total deposits ........... 14,066] 14,022) 13,969] 14,194 31, | 15, | 31, ] 15, Million £’s. 1 1 
Total liabilities .......... 26,660) 31,253) 31,275] 31,497 ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 enn aN: ag 101 
Reserve ratio............ 82 -8%|69 -1%/69 -0%|68 -3% Gold at home............ 1,075} 1,074) 1,072) 1,073 101 
Other gold and for. exch.. . 728) 1,733! 1,787; 1,853 | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. is 1 
BANK AND TREASURY Non-int. Govt. bonds..... 114, 108; 108 107 2, 9, 16, | 23, ll 1 
RESOURCES Treasury bonds .......... 392} 391) 391) 391 |. Assets 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 J 103° | 1 
Monetary gold stock ...... 22,739) 22,155] 22,132) 22,132 Ceniueeenes DOB. sini snessescccesece | 2-65) 2-65) 2-65 2-659 1065 U 
Treasury & bank currency.} 3,366) 4,099) 4,101) 4,103 Notes in circulation....... 1,504; 1,687 1,705| 1,704 British Govt. secs......... | 21-00) 21-00) 21-25) 21-65 97 
Deposits : Government ... 36} . 584 519° 743 Sterling balances ......... |} 1-55! 1-83) 2-00 1-77 101 { 
LiaBILiTiEs Banks......... 736| 849| 933! 782 02 1 1 
Money in circulation ...... 14,082) 18,978) 19,019) 19,090 Certs. of participation. .... 26) _ LIABILITIES 
Treasury cash and dep... .. 2,621 2,661) 2,814) 2,825 Reserve ratio ............ (78 6% |84 -7%|85 "1% /85 “4% Notes in circulation....... 25 42) 25-70) 26-16) 26-26 = : 
eS | Dicseetccnaniesds © ameneingipntdiieadiiciainnrnccmtsimmmtanetinialaciniaiaeinants - SERENE ll | 1 
1083 | 1 
97 ' 
lI ' 
1 1 
: 102 
UNITED STATES: MONTHLY STATISTICS eat 
‘ sees, 5 Sexiest pices oe _ Es eee So a I ee eet SS 1034 
Hi | Monthly Average I 1942 | 1943 61 
|! Unit of |) aes a a la es de 
| Measurement i { | | { | | = i 
| | 1929 | 1932 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 |; July | Aug. lone Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept Year 1! 
! ‘ 
_—_— atenipeannnsinsiesanamomtnmemtec L |—____— : jt... J Jan.1 to} 
Population June, 1940: 131,954,000; Area: 3,026,789 sq. miles ; 7,839,432 sq. kms. | i | | | High | | 
1. Industrial production, adj. F.R.B. .. “|| 1935-39=100 |; 110; 58} 108) 122) 155) ... | 178 183) 187)) 202, 203 203 202 205) as | 
2. . » unad. F.R.B.. .|| “a | 110° = 58, «108; «123; «156, 182|/ +180! 187) 193; 199 201; 204 203 207 ... | ... 17 
3. Manufactures, dur. adj. F.R.B.......)| * 132! 41; 109) 138 193) 250)| 249° 9258 265)! 298! 301) 303 302; 304 ... ee $18 $ 
4. = non-dur., adj. F.R.B.. . | #8 | 93) 70,108} 113,135) 141) 138) 140142) 147, 147| 147) 147/147) «(147 |. 6 
5. Minerals, adj. F.R.B................ | ” ; 107 67 106, 117 125) 129) 126; 130 131) 133) 131) 130, 118} 137), ... |... 1 ] 
Building contracts awarded :-— | i] | | l | 
Se eS er 1923-25=100 || 117) 28) 72) 81 122 166; 206 182 179) 85) 63) 52) 45 44) 59 
7. Residential, adj. F.R.B. ............|| i | (87 13, «60 0«= 72; 89) 8! 746570}, 42,53, 32} 3635 664 
8. Other, adj. F.R.B..........--...... i E | 142 40; 81 89 149,236) 313, 278 «268 «119-87, 68) 55, 50,79. 72 
9. Freight-car loadings, adj. F.R.B...... | 1935-39=100 |, 152 78 101; 109 130 138|| 142; #143 #136) 136 «6141; 141 133 146) 146 = 140 263 
10. Dept. store sales, adj. F.R.B......... 1923-25= 100 i 111 69, " 94 110 124)! mi 130 123) 136 128) 125) 129) 148 138 = 132 80 
l-mployment :— | | | | | | | | 
11. Non-agricultural, adj. F.R.B......... | 000 ey ee | 29,757, 30,992) 34,409| 36,986)| 37,051) 37,433) 37,6451 38,656) 38,478) 38,222) 38,345) 38,281) 38,054... 81/6 
12. * unadj. B.L.S....... \\ * I} ose Peet bee - --. _| 36,976}| 37,234) 37,802) 38,348) 38,115; 38,336 38,262) 38,485) 38,370) 38,295... 1 
13. » . BR. ARs 485005 |, 1939=100 | 106-0; 77-6; 100-0) 104-2) 115-6) 124-3)| 124-5| 125-8) 126 “5 129-9! 129 3) 128 -2) 128-9; 128-6) 127-7... : 
oe. Parinry, OO). FST. ........ 60600050 | ~~ ST igieee A) cots Gases ce ee --» || 153 -4| 155-1, 156 “9 168 -6} 168-5; 168 “2| 168-7} 169-5) 168°8_... £4 d 
15. Se eS 6 ee | ” | 106 ‘1! 66-4) 100-0) 107-5) 132-1) 152-3)| 153 4) 157-1 159-6|! 167-6! 167-7| 167-2: 168-7) 169-5) 170-8... 33/- | 
16. » — payrolls, unadj. F.R.B...... be | 119-8! 50-7/ 100-0} 114-5} 167-5) 242-2|| 242-7) 254-8 261-8|| 304-5| 309-7, 313-5 317-9) 315-5) 322-1... 79/9 
17. Average hours, B.L.S............... | Number || ... ee ee oe By we || 42-4) 42-8) 42-4!) 44-7) 45-0; 45-3! 45-2) 44 “4| woe | ow 109 
18. _ hourly earnings, B.L.S. .....|| Cents | -- | 45-8) 64-4) 67-0) 73-6) ... 85-0 86-4) 88-6) 93-4) 94-4) 95-4 95 “9| 96-3} ... | os £83 f 
19, Cost of living, FRB. ..........00. || 1935-39=100 || 122-5) 97-6) 99-4) 100-2) 105-2] 116-5) 117-0 117-5, 117 5 122-8) 124-1) 125-1, 124-8) 123-8} 123-2... 60/7 
olesale prices :— ] | | 
20. Farm products, B.L.S............ «+.!|  1926=100 104-9) 48-2) 65-3) 67-7/ 82-4) 105-9]; 105-3) 106-1) 107-8)) 122-8) 123 9) 125-7; 12€ 2! 125-0) 123-5... ot 
ON. sds BLS. . 2.3... .. ccs sete aees x | “99-9, 61-0, 70-4! 71-3; 82-7| 99-6 98-2 100-8 102-4!| 107-4| 108-4 110-5) 109 ‘6, 107-2) 105-8. 16)-- 
22. Other commodities, B.L.S........... ci | 91-6) 70-2; 81-3) 83-0) 89-0) 95-5) 95-7, 95-6, 95-5|| 96-5 96-6| 96-7) 96-8) 96-9) 97-1 ... 484 | ¢ 
~~ rc “os ea prices, unadj., F.R.B.|; ‘ 95 3) 64-8) 77-1) 78-6) 87-3) 98-8]; 98-7; 99-6) 103-4!) 103-7; 103-7; 104-1) 103 ‘ 103-2} 103-2) 103-1 55/- 
an its :— | : | | 9], 
24. Total, all reporting centres.......... Million $ 1 81,878) «.. | 35,328] 37,155) 44,783) 50,589)| 52,975) 51,989) 55,701 | 65,782) 73,661) 64,246 66,894! 65,347 see) Wl ae 13 
~~ “ees n | 50,257, |... | 14,265] 14,299] 14,810] 17,580) 18,401) 18,342) 19,919]| 24,062! 29,193) 25,737) 25,464) 23.976... --. 
IEE tatnalh vncncacessescenee . | 3,996| 3,952] 17,644| 21,995] 22,737) 22,726|| 22,744] 22,756, 22,754) 22,576| 22,473] 22,426! 22,388) 22,335] ... |... 27% 
27. Money in circulation ............... Ee | 4,476) 5,328] 7,171| 7,901) 9,816] ... || 12,739) 13,200, 13,703|| 16,250, 16,660) 17,114| 17,421| 17,955 ines, 13% 
28. Member Bank Res. Balances ........ #1 | 2,358] 2,114! 10,466) 13,331) ... | 12,492) 12,338! 11,592\| 12,759) 12,204 12,031) 12,085) 12,590 | 110/— 
29. Excess Reserves ........... ce I 43) 256! 4,469] 6,376) ... te 2,130} 2,143; ... |] 1,518) 2,315) 1,728) 1,212) 1,268) — 
30. Capital issues, C.F. Chronicle........ | as ; 595) 99) 186 163 238 89 41) 103) 45 90} 36) 44 41 Be age ME ee 134% 
31. 354 Indus. securities, Stand. Statistics) 1939=100 || ... ~ ss 95 87 17 76 76 77 98} 101) 105, 107) _... a he 16¢ 
32. Yield on Govt. bonds............... | % || 3-60) 3 “66! 2-36) 2-21) 1-95] 2-02/) 2-00) 2-02) 2-03); 2-08 2-02) 1-92; 1-85 1 82) a ae 24 
33. Income payments, adj. ............. 1935-39=100 || 122-9) 70-6) 105-5) 113-8) 137-3) 169-4!| 172-6] 176-0) 177-9 204-4; 207-3) 208-7; 211-5; 213-8) ... oe 9 
34. Treasury receipts ................00 Million $ i 4,032. 2,076! 5,595| 7,606} 8,269) 13,668 194 797| 2,528)| 5,207) 1,555! 1,742) 4,569] 2,048) 3,005 
35. »  expend., national defence. . .|) “i fe aa ES ... | 6,301] 26,011|| 4,498] 4,884 5,384) 6,744| 6,974| 7,092) 7,469, 6,432| 7,232 
36 - . SUR cab theses seus * | 3,852) 4,320) 9,528 | 12,774 | 12,711) 32,397)| 5,160 —_ 5,931)! 7,354! 7,466) 7,435) — 7,112) 7,617 
ee ee ' 5 ie [Rees oe Perea Dee eee SN 230 
tbat eee eee aan . eae, 238 
207 
226 
eee ne 
e 165/3 |} 
—— 80/- 
nen from page 628) The following table summarises the Exchequer returns to date iy9 
ac easial Actounte are in aoe for Cle Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which (October 30th) and shows the respective shares of revenue and 100/9 
exchange is quo in London. ate for payment into tine i i i i — - 
special account is 16-03 pesos. — anne borrowing in meeting expenditure: aa) 
Forward Rates.—Forward rates for o th ha ined unch —s 36,750 Shand 
follows: United States. # cent aunt mon ; ~ — unchanged . ony ee. . i _— mney revenue.....- 1,436,756 (a) ne 
3 cents pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore —— Switzeriand ew Sinking Funds......... ; ans raised :—_ 75.196 3) Y: 
Loans repaid :— ° 3% Def. Bonds (net)...... 75, a 
“ Other debt ’”’ external ... 3,467 3% Savings Bonds 1960-70 267,098 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES b 24°, Nat. War Bds. 1949-51 9m OVE 
at =? eS Sn. 24°, Nat. War Bds. 1951-53 322,660 ie 
| : | 24°, Nat. War Bds. 1952-54 86,900 aa 
New York on | ct: Oct. | Oct. Oct. Nov. Nov. | Nov. 3% Terminable Annuity .. 238,54 
27 28 | «(29 30 1 2 | Nat. Savings Certs. (net) .. 169,408 N 
ack | Tax Reserve Certs. (net) .. 154,627 
7 a “ Other debt,” internal ... _— 
Cables :— Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Treasury Deposits .......- 244,0 . 

* London....... -| 4028§ 4023§ 4024§ 40235 4024§ i] | 4023§ ’ Floating debt (net) :— ounael oie 
Montreal....... 89-680 | 89-625 | 89-625 | 89-625 | 89-750 z 89 -875 Treasury Bills .......-- ree B.A. and 
Zuricht........ 33-50 | 34-50 | 34-50 | 34-50 | 35-25 SG | 35-75 Bank of England Adv... 10, 00 B.A. Gto 
B. Aires ....... 25-07* | 25-07* | 25-07% | 24-95% | 24-90% 24 -98° Public Dept. Adv......- te BA. Wee 
DDR Sicuxeoaes 5-15 5-15 5-15 5-15 5-15 | 3 5-15 Miscellaneous receipts. ....-- a Ceandion 
— Seneneee .> 4-10 4-10 4-10 4-10 < 4-10 Decrease in balances......-- Central A 

arcelona...... . 25 9-25 9-25 9-25 S 9-25 ——_—_——— ee San P: 
Stockholm |... 25°86 | 25-86 | 25-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 ' | 23 -86 £3,298,822 £3,29882 BU heiye. 
rp einemnenpseeerencinnnnee —-'- _ a re The items shown as net are given after allowing for repayments Bees 

* Official buying rate 29-78. t Free rate. § Bid. and receipts. 





16, 26-26 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 











Allowance is. made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 
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i Prices, Price, | Price, | Yield, i Last t Price, | Price,.| Yield, 
: Year 1943 , Year 1943 mete > 
Year 1942 ||, Year 1945 9] Name of Security Oct | Nov | NO llyan.1 to Nov. 2|| Dividends Name of Security = ". -_ 
(a) (6) (c) * |) 1943 | 1943 1943 
% % ||.tron, Coal and Steel : £ s. d. 
British Funds £ s.d. |} 51/9 | 46/7%|| 7 5| 4 a|lBabcock & Wilcox £1...|| 48/3xd) 48/- | 411 9 
83 81 | 78% ||Consols 24% SE isis 7192 80 |3 2 6|| 57/- | 49/3 || 11p0 He Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1]| 50/-- |» 50/- |.6 0 0 
1 | 12 1094 Consols 4% (after 1957).|} 111 111. | 3:12 Of|| 31/7%| 26/6 || t3$a] +6$6||Brown (John) Ord. 10/-.|| 27/6 | 26/9 | 314 3+ 
1 1 1 Conv. 2% 1943-45...... 2008 1003 | 119 9f|| 26/- | 22/12]| 5 b| 3 a|iColvilles Ord. {1........ 22'6xd| 22/6 | 7 2 2 
101 102% | 100%} ||Conv. 24% 1944-49. ....|| 102 1024 | 2 8 Of|| 32/6 | 21/7$|| Nile} 8 c||Dorman Long Ord. {1...]} 286 | 28/- | 514 0 
103 01 1044, | 102% ||Conv. 3% 1948-53,..... 1038 | 1038 |2 4 6 || 35/4%] 30/- 4 a| 6 b||Guest Keen &c. Ord. £1 .|| 34/9 | 34/9 | 516 0 
1 0 107§ |} 103% |Conv. 34% (after 1961). .|| 105 105 | 3 5 Of|| 35/9 | 29/3$]| 15 6) 7a||Hadfields Ord. 10/-..... 313 | 31/6 |7 2 9 
1 103 10493 | 101$ ||Conv. 5% seteee|| 102 102 |01910 || 54/- | 49/- || t2$a| +4 6||Staveley Coal Ord. £1...{} 523 | 52/3 | 2 8 OF 
97 95 ||Funding 23% 1956-61...|/ 96 964 | 215 6 54/7 50/- || 12§¢| 12% c|lStewarts and Lloyds {1..\| 52:3 | 51/6 | 417 0 
101 9 101 99% ||Funding 28% 1952-57...|| 101 101. | 214 6 |} 39/108) 33/6 6 b| 4 a||Swan, Hunter Ord. £1. 349 | 34/3 |516 0 
1 1 99% Funding 3% 1959-69. ...|} 100 100} | 219 9]|| 11/6 8/3 5 ¢| 10 c||Thomas(Richard) Ord.6/8|| 106 | 10/43|6 4 0 
116% | 11 11 11 Funding 4% 1960-90. ...|} 113 113} | 219 9 am 24/48 || 2a] 5} ||United Steel Ord. £ 253 | 25/3 |6 6 0 
102 99 1 1009} ||Nat. Def. 24% 1944-48. .|| 101 101$ | 2 2 O&|| 20/10] 17/103|} 6 | 4 a||Vickers Ord. 10/-....... 18/6 1gs/- | 511 0 
i 1 1024 | 100 ||Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58...|| 101 101s | 218 0 Textiles : 
101 102% | 101% ||War Bonds 24% 1945-47] 102 102, | 119 9 |} 23/103] 14/3 || Nilc| Nilc||Bradford Dyers Ord. £1 .|| 21/9 | 21/- Nil 
101 1024 | 1 War Bonds 2% 1946-48|| 102 | 102 | 116 31) 36/3 | 15/9 Nilc| Nilc||British Celanese Ord. 10/-|} 30/6 | 30/73 Nil 
ay 100 101 Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65}, 100} | 100% | 219 0 || 49/103] 41/3 5 b| 3$a||Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1 45/6 | :45/6’| 316 9 
11 112% || 115 | 1128 ||Victory Bonds 4%...... 113 1134 | 2.19 9j|| 56/- | 45/- 5 b| 2%a||Courtaulds Ord. {1..... 52/6 | 52/- | 217 6 
103 | 100 103% | 1 War Loan 3% 1955-59. .|| 101 101; | 218 O |] 24/9 | 15/3 3 ¢ se Fine Cotton Spinners £1.|| 22/3 | 22/- |3 8 0 
106§ | 10 106% | 102% ||War Loan 34% aft. 1952.|| 102gxd| 103 | 3 7 10f|| 37/9 | 31)/- Thc| 7 c||Lancs. Cotton Corp. £1..]} 36/- | 35/- | 4 5 3 
97% 9 98 ait Local Loans 3%........ 94} 943 }3 3 4 Electrical Manufactg. 
101 9 1 97§ ||Redemption 3% 1 1986-96|| 98 98 | 3 1 7] 103/14) 76/3 5 a| 15 5|\Callenders Cable, &. £1 .|| 98/9 | 98/9 | 4 1 0 
102 | 101 102. | 101 = =||Austria 3% 1 102 102 | 217 8} 26/74) 24/9 || 1236| 74a ||\Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/—..|| 26/- | 26/- | 316 6 
Dom. & ‘Col. G Goves. ; 50/14 | 44/6 10 ¢] 10 c|\English Electric Ord. 1. 48/-. |, 48/- |. 4 3 0 
102 | 102 103% | 101 {Australia 5% 1945-75...|| 103 103 | 4 1 O]] 91/6 | 85/- || 17%c| 17§c||General Electric Ord. 91/- | 90/- | 316 9 
103 | 100 1043 | 102 ||New Zealand 5% 1946. .|| 104 1044 | 314 6 ‘|| Gas and Gtectetay 
111 «(| 106% || 1124 | 110 ||Nigeria 5% 1950-60..... 112 11213 4 Si} 43/3 | 37/- 3 a| 5 6||County of London {1.. 40/6 | 40/6 | 319 0 
Corporation Stocks 20/1} | 16/33 lc} 1}a|\Gas Light & Coke Ord. £1 19/3 19/— | 212 6p 
108% | 105% || 10 105§ ||Birmingham 5% 1946-56 106g | 1063 | 214 21) 35/- | 31/3 43>! 2$a||North-East Electric {1 ..|| 32/6 | 32/6 | 4 6 0 
97 934 9 GE EG, Sn oo crenccees 93 92hxd| 3 410] 42/- | 37/3 5tb| 3 a||\Scottish Power Ord. £1..|| 38/6 | 38/6 | 4 8 0 
l 98 1 99 ||Liverpool 3% 1954-64. ..|| 99 99 {3 1 4] 42/9 | 39/3 5 b| 3 a||Yorkshire Electric {1...|} 41/- | 41/- | 318 0 
l 1044 106 104 Middlesex 34% 1957-62. || 104 104 3 210 Motor and Aircraft 
Foreign Governments 28/6 | 19/7%|| 10 c}|: 10 c|jAustin ‘A’ Ord. 5/-..... 26/6 26/- | 118 6 
102 97% || 102 oot r % Stg. Bds.|| 1013 | 1014 | 4 9 0 || 25/9 | 22/- 7} c| 7% c||Birmingham S.A. {1....|| 25/- | 25/- |6 0 0 
643 st 68} 6 Brazil 5% Funding 1914.|| 644 64 3.18 2pi) 15/3 | 12/- 4 a|\ 6 6|\Bristol Aeroplane 10/—...|| 14/- 14/3 | 7 0 0 
35 364 | ,30 ||Chile 6% (1929)........ 31 31 |5 8 Oni] 19/6 | 16/3 || t8 c| +8 c||Fairey Aviation Ord. 10)- 16/103] 16/73 | 4.16 0+ 
103i | 76 106 | 100 ||Egypt Unified 4%...... 1014 | 1003 | 3.19 7 || 35/10%| 30/- 6 c| 6 c||Ford Motors Ord. {1 . 33/3 | 33/-.| 312 6 
92 703 974 | 88 ||Portuguese 3%......... 93 93 | 3 4 6 |119/10$| 16/43 || 1735| 15 a||Hawker Siddeley 5/-....|| 17/- 16/7 | 915 3 
61 33 76 56} ||Spanish 4%............ 69 69 |51531]] 79/3 | 68/9 24a| 12} b |\Lucas (Joseph) Ord. fl. 75/-| 73/- |4:2 0 
B 37/6 || 10 a} t7¥b — 5/- Ord. . 43/- 41/6 : a > 
eee | dace | T faiem | Paton | wan, | NS | SWNRY 20 ¢| So clot onc ...- | me | me 
Jan. 1 to Nov. 2 Dividends Name of Security | - 4 ov 23/103, 18/9 Nilc| 2}a@(||Cunard Ord. £1......... 24/- 23/9 | 114 Op 
‘Hieh | Lew || te) 8) 0 || | , , 2, 26/- | 22/6 6 c| 6 c||Furness, Withy Ord. {1..|| 24/9 | 24/6 | 419 0 
igh | Low (a) (b) (c) j|_ 1943 | 1943 1943 34/6 | 30/3 6b! 2 aiP.&0O.Def.fl......... 33/- | 32/6 | 419 0 
%, % Railways i £ s. d. 24/9 22/1 6 ¢ 6 c||Royal Mail Lines Ord. £1)| 23/- 22/6 |5 6 0 
4 Nilc| Nilc||B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk.|| 15 15 Nil 19/7¢ | 16/74 || 5 c}] 5 e||Upion Castle Ord. £1 1s/- | 17/6 | 514 0 
$18 $1 Nil c -e Can. Pacific Com. $25 $16 $16 Nil Tea and Rubber ; 
6 574 24.5 a ||Great Western Ord. Stk..|| 594 61g |7 5 9]] 11/6 7/6 4 ¢| Nilc|/Allied Sumatra Rbr. £1..|| 10/- | 10/- Nil 
1 08 2 Oba G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk.|| 112 113. «14 8 6} 18/18! 12/- 2 ¢c| Nilc||Anglo-Dutch of Java {1.|; 15/6 | 15/6 Nil 
573 2 6| 2 aliL.N.E.R. 4% Ist Pref. 60 62 |6 9 1|| 38/6 | 31/6 2$a| 746 ||Jokai (Assam) Tea {1 . 35/- | 35/- | 514 0 
28 2 c| 2c\|L.M.S. Ord. Stock...... 313 333 |7 9 31) 2/5 | 1/6 || 6 | Nilc||London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-.|) 2/14| 2/13 | Nil 
664 | 58 2 6] 2 aliL.M.S. 4% Pref. 1923 604 624 |6 8 O|| 20/9 , 14/103]| 3 ¢| Nilc||Rubber Pitns. Trust £1..|| 18/9 | 18/9 Nil 
72 53 12b| lta London Transport ‘C’ Stk 69 69 |4 611] 2/24 1/44 || 9 ¢| Nilc||United Serdang Rbr. 2/-.|| 1/10} 1/103) ‘Nil 
268 | 20% 1¥c| 1$c||Southern Def. Stock . 24 253 |617 3 Oil 
80 724 246| 2$a|lSouthern 5% Pref. Ord. .|| 763 78 |6 8 2/|/121/3 | 78/14] 5 @| 15 6/|Anglo-Iranian Ord. {1 ..|| 102/6 | 104/44 | 316 6 
Banks and Discount 85/78 as the 2ha a Oil Ord. i. tenes 78/9 aoa : : > 
8 i a| 2} ||Shell Transport £1 .|| 789 t 
me | Tee | Sb] Rahman ee | | TE | 4 aa off 99/78] 72/6 || 10-6) 8 alftrinidad Leaseholds {1..)/ 86/- | 82/6 | 3 12 0 
363 6 a| 6 6/|\Bank of England Stock..|| 3644 | 3644 | 3 5 6 Sg yeemery 
424 | £37 || Tke| [Bank of Montreal $100..|| £39 | £38 | 312 cli G&/@t] S5/- || 648) 2a |; Assoc. F Cement Ord. £1) GS/oxd) Boe | : 
33/- | 29/- 4 6| 3 a||Bank of New Zealand {1|| 30/- | 30/- | 4 0 0¢ 44/3 re . c} l0 ¢ org - +f = = 8 1246 6 
79/9 | 72/6 7 6| 7 @|[Barclays Bank ‘B’ {1...)) 77/6 | 77/6 1312 0} cog cae 2 ‘ 24 ¢ |Boots Pure Drug 5/- 42) 3) 243 
10H | 7 236| 2a||Chartered of India {5...|/ 9% 9% , 210 6 | 497/3 ben 7 3a as ge £l.. aa. aa. 118 3+ 
33 | £6 Nila| Nild||Hongkong and S. $125..|| £774 | £783 Nil bee | Ses Fete | 198 «Rete hee. Tebow fi. | Ga. limo 
60/74 | 56/3 6 b| 6 allLioyds ‘A’ £5, £1 paid ..|| 60/- | 60/- | 4 0 O}) g5¢ i io aoa 2 a 5 8? 
93/3 | 84/6 8 6| 8 a||Midland £1, fully paid. 91/- | 9— | 310 O laseits | aiz6 4 : : ata ae oar 777 
6h | 6 6b) 5 a|[Nat. Dis. £2}, fully ly paid 64 6 | 4 0 0 PSE 12/6 | 18 Oo) 12h I unlop Rubber Ord. £1, | Sea 14 0 8 
15/- | 70/6 || 76] 7pallNat. Prov. £5, 73/6 | 73/6 {4 1 3] opie] S26 | 8c, 8 Clee ek Mus ind 10¢-.|| 26-xal 25/3 | 33 3 
484 | 462 a| 8 ||Royal Bank of Setland:|| 479 | 477 | 321 o sae | cet ll af 4 5 eee ee) ee SS 
ss. | 49/8 b a||Union Discount £1.....:/| 54/6 | 54/6 | 313 91] Fre | 288 | iba! lee elects Ol ae 4 Tel) | @75/-xdl 213 4 
y 9 9 a |\Westminster £4, £1 paid.|| 88/6 | 89/6 | 4 0 O} 3qi9 | 37/_ 5 6| 3 a||Imperial Chemical Ord. £1|| 38/3 | 38/- |4 4 0 
Insurance 7 7%. \| $10 5] 47}a@||Imperial Tobacco Ord. {1]| 7% % 12 6 8 
27% 2 40 a} 50 b|lAlliance £1; fully paid 27k 273 | 3 5 6H $524 | $434 | $2.00c] $2.00c ||International Nickel n.p.|| $443 | $444 | 4 911 
13%} 11 6/-b| 4/6a ||Atlas £5, £14 paid...... 13} 133 | 3:18 O}] 38/3 | 33/- 5 cl] 5 c||Lever & Unilever Ord. £1]! 37/3 , 36/5 | 214 0 
7 96/3 || 20 6| 16 aliGen. Accdt. £1, 12/6 pd. || 107/6 | 107/6 | 314 Oo|| 64/7%] 51/9 || 10 ¢| 10 c/|\London Brick Ord. £1...|| 62/6 | 61/3 | 3 5 0 
2 10/-6| 10/-a||Lon. & Lancs. £5, £3 pd.|' 28 284 | 310 21|| 60/6 | 44/7%|]} 15 a@| 20 6||Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/-.|| 55/6 53/6 | 3 5 0 
- 1 +20 6| +17} ||Pearl £1, fully paid ..... 1 138 | 2.15 Of|| 110/7$, 93/14 7ga| 1236 ||Murex £1 Ord. ......... 97/6 95/- | 4 4 0 
= 144 6/-a| 6/- 6 ||Phoenix ‘1, Ak paid.. 164 164 | 314 6]| 37/9 30/- 6 b| 2% a ||Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/-|| 35/6 34/- | 210 0 
204 158% ¢ $58§ c ||Prudential £1 ‘A’....... 4 23 | 2 9 9F|| 68/9 | 63/- || 12$6,  2$a||SpillersOrd. £1......... 65/- | 65/- | 412 0 
9 8 19 6} 11 a@||Royal Eacioene £1.. 9h 8 | 3 7 64h 72/- 66/6 | 10 b 33 @ ||Tate and Lyle Ord. £1. . 68/6 68/—- | 319 9 
HA 3/3b| 3/3a||Royal £1, 12/6 eoaid Baty 9k 9k | 311 Of} 40/44] 30/- 10 c| 10 c/|\Triplex Safety Glass 10/-|| 36/3 35/6 | 216 0 
5 Ma 9% 0 ||Sun Life £1, fully paid. . 6} 6} | 216 0O|] 94/74] 90/43 || 10 a@| 10 6||Tube Investments Ord. f1)| 93/- 92/6 |4 6 0 
| aacenieiment ieee. 80/6 | 72/6 835|  3%a||Turner & Newall Ord. £1) 78/- | 76/6 |3 5 3 
230 | 188} | 6 b| 4 a|[DebentureCp. Ord. Stock|) 227 | 2278 | 4 710] Soe | 286 [32 31 rota l|Woolworth Ord, 5-. || 87/8 ae 
mr |S | 2] Seemument traced te eS od coe | ane Uae of as clamnctittureesd son | ous 
a rustees . Ord. Stk.. 203k | 418 3 ; 3 
2 | 61/6 , 47/6 || 35 b| 45 a/||AshantiGoldfields Prd.4/-|| 58/- | 57/3 | 511 3 
26 | 197, 4 a| 6 b/|U.S. Deb. Cp. Ord. Stock 2244 | 2244 | 4 9 0] “7/7, we (i) 6 ¢| Nila||Burma Corp. Ord. Rs. 6/9 wat Nil 
" Breweries, &c. || 62/6 | 40/3 || 10 c| 10 c,|\Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1..|| 59/44} 58/- | 3 8 9 
1 157/- || ¢15 6] +5 a/|lBass Ratcliff Ord. £1....|| 164/3 | 164/9 | 2 8 6+] 222 10% || 40 c| 30 a|\De Beers (Def.) £2}..... 19% 19 2 2 0 
si 67/6 10 b 5 a|\Courage & Co. Ord. £1...|) 77/- 75/- | 4 0 Off 37/6 | 31/3 b' 8 a||Randfontein Ord. £1....)) 34/44] 35/- |10 6 0 
= 82/- 6ta| 10 b/||Distillers Co. Ord. £1....|| 88/6 | 88/6 | 313 3 85 65 15 c| 10 a|\Rhokana Corp, Ord. {1..|| 74% % 12 0 0 
Bee 115/- 11 a} 18 6||Guinness (Arthur) Ord. f 123/- | 118/- | 418 O]] 15/3 | 13/- 5 a| 5 6||Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- .|| 13/6 13/6 | 314 0 
a 94/- 1536| 7 a/|lInd Coope &c. Ord. £1...'| 97/9 97/9 | 412 0 6% 54 50 b| 45 a\|Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-..... 64 64% | 713 9 
om 88/6 13 6 8 a||Mitchells & Butlers £1.. ‘| 94/9 94/9 149 0 Oxy ts 5/66| 2/6a\\Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. .. 9 8ixd| 411 9 
82/- | 74/3 || 4 @ 14 b||Watney Combe Def. £1..|| 79/9. |. 78/9 '412 ol! 11g 5% Nil | Nil |lW. Witwatersrand 10/- .!|_10§ 10% Nil 
(a) Interim div. (b) Final div. (c) Last two yearly divs. (d) Includes 2}% not subject to tax. Yield basis 25%. (e) Allowing for exchange. 


(j) Yield to end 1960. 


(k) Based on red. at par 1946. 


(m) Yield 1.67% basis. 


(0) Yield basis 32%. 


(p) Yield 23% basis. 


(f) Flat yield. 
AU) Yield basis 6%. 


(t) Annas per share, 
+ Free of Tax. 





OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 








Name 


| 





| Gross Receipts 








Aggregate Gross 





BA. en 
Canadian Pacific . 
éntral Argentine .. 
San Paulo (Brazil). . 

- Rlys. of Havana. 


encima 











2 for Week | Receipts 
| © | Ending ‘Soames. (ounce: uaiecuneaiaa 
| = 1943 | + or — <a 1943 + or — 
ea aot ! 
‘ ! 
Ricci | 18 | Oct. 30 | $1,780,000 4 315,000 | 26,370,000 l. 871,000 
118! ,, 30 =i $3, 083, 000 iz 224, 000 | | 43,477,000 [+ 3,698,000 
Saka cat is |. t 814, "000 |— 214,000 | 14, 587,000 238,000 
43] ,, Sit $8, 462, 000 |+ 896, 000 242, 363, 000 | 432, 437,000 
18] ,, $2,530,450 | 446,550 | 39, 124, 650 |+ 2, 7193, 800 
43 i ,, 34 £50,794 + 7,036 1,865,226 4 277,828 
18 | ss 3) £39,917 |— 5,815 843,166 |+ 127,510 
i 
¢ Receipts in Argentine Pesos. + 10 days. 





1. Railroads. 
Atlantic Coast . 
Can. Pacific ... 
Gt. Nthn. Pf... 


Pennsylvania. . 
Southern 


2. Utilities, etc. 
Amer. Tel. 
Amer. W’wks. . 
Pac. Light .... 
People’s Gas... 
Sth. Cal. Ed.... 
W. Union Tel. . 


Close Close 


Oct. 
27 

293 
8% 
28} 

18 

27 
232 


Nov. 


z 


| 3. Commercial 





Close Close 
Oct Nov. 


and Industrial. 27 1 
Am. Smelting.. 40% 40} 
Am. Viscose... 44% 44 
Anaconda..... 26% 26 
Beth. Steel.... 60% 59% 
PR acvnnne 263 262 
Celanese of A... 34% 34% 
Chrysker ........ 80 79 
Distillers-Seag.. 334 323 

| Eastman Kdk.. 161 159 
Gen. Elec...... 37 36% 
Gen. Motors... 525 52 
Inland Steel... 73) 174} 
Int. Harvest... 695 68 
Int. Nickel.... 29$ 29} 


NEW YORK PRICES 


Int. Paper 
Liggett Myers. . 
Nat. Distillers . 
Nat. Steel..... 
Phelps Dodge. . 
Proct. Gamble . 
Sears Roebuck. 
Shell Union. ... 
Std. Oil N.J.... 
20th Cen. Fox. . 
United Drug... 
USS. Steel ..... 
West’house E. . 
Woolworth.... 


Close Close 











































THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA | 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1858) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND = =» £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Ageneles 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and p 


rovides 
ee facilities for financing every description of trade with 
e East. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on sent. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executor: * 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Branch: 
28, GHARLES Ii STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 














NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu , Kenya 

Aden Point (8. India) Mandalay Mombasa | Colon: 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi Britis 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru E.A. 
Caleutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja } Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga a e«. Tanganyika Territory 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL eee eee £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND eee eee £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 





NYY NC NE NC YC CC 0 NC CC 0 2 


Jhe 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Investors are invited to apply 
for Government Loans through 


THEIR STOCKBROKER 


3% Savings Bonds 1960/70 
24% National War Bonds 1952/54 


are at present on sale @ 100. 





There are also 


3% Defence Bonds 





Your Stockbroker will give you advice and full details, 
and put forward your application FREE OF CHARGE. 


A detailed list of Firms acting as Brokers 
may be obtained from: 


= The Secretary, Stock Exchange, London, £.c.2 
CUMS CN ENN NCNM NONE DSNNEDSENESN 
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THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE > 


Incorporated in Canada 1867 with Limited Liability 


Head Office: TORONTO 


S. H. LOGAN, President. S. M. WEDD, General Manager. 


BranchesinCANADA,the UNITED  Alikindsofbanking transactions 
STATES, NEWFOUNDLAND,. undertaken with these countries 
-CUBA and the WEST INDIES. andwithother parts of the world. 


London Office: 2 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 
R. B. BUCKERFIELD, Manager. DOUGLAS SAPTE, Asst. Manager. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,000,000 


ASSETS EXCEED = - ® £81 ,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £147,000,000 
(1942 Accounts) 
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THE’ HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


GAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - .-= £7;125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS -. $20,000,000 


Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACECHURGH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Chief Manager: A. Morsz. 
BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Etc. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 


9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 


























COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agenciee 
Australian Government) throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the 
State of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania, 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 8,921 Agencies at 
Post Offices in Australia. 


As at 30th June, 1943—General Bank Balances ... --. £287,573,348 
Savings Bank Balances ... ++. 221,004,681 
Note Issue Department ... +» 149,496,942 


Rural Credits Department _... 2,464,150 
Other Items .... “s, * we se 


£682,529,446 
A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 


London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE,-STRAND, W.C. 








DOMINION OF CANADA 
THREE AND A QUARTER PER CENT. REGISTERED 
STOCK, 1958-68 


For the purpose of preparin the Interest Warrants due 
1st January, 1944, the BA CES will be STRUCK on the even- 
ing of the lst December, 1948, after which date the Stock will be 
transferred ex-dividend. 


For BANK of MONTREAL, Financial Agents of the. Dominion 
of Canada in London, 8 , 


EDWARD POPE, Manager. 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. ist November, 1943. 


PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 
FOUR PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1949 
For the purpose of :preparing the Interest Warrants due 
1st January. 1944, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the even- 
ing of the lst December, 1943, after which date the Stock will be 
transferred ex-dividend. i 


For BANK of MONTREAL, 
EDWARD POPE, Manager. 


47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 1st November, 1943. 





PROVINCE .OF ONTARIO 


THREE AND A HALF PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1946, 
AND FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. REGISTERED 
STOCK, 1945-65 
For the purpose of preperta the Interest Warrants due 
1st January, 1944, the BALA ‘CES will be STRUCK on the even- 
ing of the 1st December, 1943, after which date the Stock will be 

transferred ex-dividend. 
For BANK of MONTREAL, 
EDWARD POPE, Manager. 


47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 1st November, 1943. 





PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
‘FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1%4 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 
1st January, 1944, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the even- 
ing of the 1st December, 1943, after which date the Stock will be 
transferred ex-dividend. 
For BANK of MONTREAL, 
EDWARD POPE, Manager. 


47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 1st November, 1943. 





CITY OF REGINA 


FIVE PER CENT. CONSOLIDATED REGISTERED 
STOCK, 1943-63 

For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 
1st January, 1944, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the even- 
ing of the 1st December, 1943, after which date the Stock will be 
transferred ex-dividend. 7 

For BANK of MONTREAL, 
EDWARD POPE, Manager. 


47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 1st November, 1943. 





OMPANY requiring investment in ships Mortgages invites 
C applications from accountants. Write Box 119, THE 
Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, W.C.2. 


Printed in Great Britain by St. CLements Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THE Economist Newspaper, LtD., 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2—Saturday, November 6, 1945. 
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